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earning  about  other  countries  and 
other  ways  of  life,  former  Sen.  J.  W. 
Fulbright  said,  invests  us  with  the 
power  "to  convert  nations  into 
peoples  and  to  translate  ideologies 
into  human  aspirations."  That  has 
long  been  part  of  the  mission  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park.  Nine  miles  from  the  nation's 
capital,  the  campus  has  encour- 
aged a commitment  to  global 
inquiry  across  the  disciplines,  attracting  in  the  process  a cos- 
mopolitan mix  of  students,  faculty  members  and  visiting 
scholars. 

Every  academic  department  has  distin- 
guished faculty  members  with  far-ranging 
international  interests. 

Last  year  our  campus  played  host  to  more 
than  2,000  foreign  visitors  from  more  than  100 
countries.  College  Park  students,  meanwhile, 
went  abroad  to  study  in,  among  other  places, 

Vienna,  Copenhagen,  London,  Beijing,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Tel  Aviv,  Madrid  and  Lagos,  Nigeria. 

Now,  particularly  in  the  wake  of  startling 
developments  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  central  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  in  the  Ear  East,  the  university's  reach  is  more  global 
than  ever.  Over  the  last  five  years,  international  programs  and 
individual  collaboration  between  College  Park  and  foreign 
scholars  have  grown  dramatically. 

The  scope  of  international  activity  at  College  Park  defies  a 
thorough  description,  but  exciting  projects  can  be  found  every- 
where: College  Park  is  leading  several  institutions  in  the  exca- 
vation of  the  ruined  city  of  Caesarea  Maritima  in  Israel,  where 
Pontius  Pilate  lived  while  serving  as  Roman  governor  of  Judea. 
The  East-South  Project  at  College  Park  is  devoted  to  research 
on  Soviet  and  East  European  relations  with  the  Third  World. 
Scholars  at  campus  research  centers  are  investigating  global 
climate  change,  conflict  management  and  economic  develop- 
ment. College  Park  researchers  have  traveled  to  the  South  Pole 
to  study  effects  of  solar  wind;  to  Italy  to  investigate  urban  life 
in  the  Renaissance;  to  Japan  to  trace  the  roots  of  Japanese  music. 

Two  articles  in  this  issue  of  College  Park  explore  the 
university's  international  aspirations  and  concerns.  In  our 
cover  story,  "A  University  in  the  Company  of  Nations," 
reporter  Stephanie  Shapiro  introduces  readers  to  some  of  the 
faculty  members  and  programs  that  have  helped  enhance  the 
international  profile  of  the  College  Park  campus  in  recent 
years.  In  "Two  Spiral  Staircases,  Rooms  with  a View,  Seven 
Languages  Spoken,"  reporter  Brian  Busek  looks  at  the  newest 
international  outpost  here  on  the  campus,  the  Language  House 
dormitory,  which  opened  in  the  fall  of  1989  in  the  refurbished 
Saint  Mary's  residence  hall.  Last  year  98  residents  joined  the 
experiment  in  academically  based  dormitory  living  by  becom- 


ing immersed  in  either  Japanese,  German,  Russian,  Hebrew, 
French,  Italian  or  Spanish. 

★ ★ ★ 

This  year  the  Alumni  Association  will  publish  two  issues  of 
College  Park,  mailed  free  to  all  alumni  of  the  university.  Our 
second  issue  this  year  will  appear  in  March.  On  behalf  of  the 
College  Park  Alumni  Association  and  the  College  Park  staff,  I 
want  to  thank  our  160,000  readers  for  the  warm  reception  and 
many  good  wishes  our  first  two  issues  received. 


— Steve  M.  Barkin 
Editor 
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7.  Alumni  T-Shirt.  Two- 
color  imprint  with  seal. 
100%  cotton  Red  or  oxford 
gray.  (S.M.L.XL)  $11.95 


1.  Classic 
Sweatpants. 

Gray  Reverse 
Weave®.  89% 
cotton,  8% 
acrylic,  3%  rayon 
(matches  2&6). 
(S,M,L,XL) 
$30.95 


2.  Classic  Hooded 
Sweatshirt.  Gray 
Reverse  Weave®. 
89%  cotton,  8% 
acrylic,  3%  rayon 
(matches  1). 
(M,L,XL,)  $45.95 
(XXL)  $50.95 


3.  Alumni  Sweat- 
shirt. Two-color 
imprint  with  seal. 
Heavyweight  50% 
cotton,  50%  acrylic. 
White  or  red  (matches 
4).  (S,M,L,XL)  $22.95 
(XXL)  $25.95 


4.  Athletic  Heavyweight 
Sweatpants.  Lower  left 
leg  imprint.  50%  cotton, 
50%  acrylic.  While,  red  or 
ash  gray  (matches  3). 
(S,M,L,XL)  $20.95 


5.  Classic  Red  Sweatshirt. 

Reverse  Weave®.  89% 
cotton,  8%  acrylic,  3% 
rayon.  (M,L,XL,)  $39.95 
(XXL)  $44.95 


6.  Classic  Traditional 
Sweatshirt.  Gray  Reverse 
Weave®.  89%  cotton,  8% 
acrylic,  3%  rayon  ( matches  1 ). 
(M,L,XL)  $37.95  (XXL)  $41.95 


8.  Embroidered  Alumni 
Polo  Shirt.  4-color  design 
100%  cotton.  White  or 
red.  (S,M,L,XL)  $27.50 


9.  Embroidered  Alumni 
Sweatshirt.  Super 
heavyweight  cross  grain 
with  three-color  design 
Fabric  is  cut  across  the 
grain  to  reduce  shrink- 
age Rib-knit  gussets 
inserted  at  stress  points 
to  allow  greater 
freedom  of  movement. 
95%  cotton,  5% 
acrylic.  Ash  gray  only. 
(S,M,L,XL)  $39.95 


10.  Athletic 
T-Shirt.  Gray  with 
black  seal.  88% 
cotton,  12%  rayon. 
(S,M,L,XL)  $11.95 
(XXL)  $13.95 


1 1 . Embroidered 
Alumni  T-Shirt. 

Three-color 
design  100% 
cotton.  White  or 
red.  (S,M,L,XL) 
$14.95 


12.  V-Neck 
Sweater.  Red  or 
white  orlon 
with  embroi- 
dered terp 
design. 

(S,M,L,XL,XXL) 

$32.50 


Want  designs  created  just  for  you,  Maryland 
alumni?  We’ve  got  them!  These  new  styles  are  available 
nowhere  else.  Love  the  feel  of  that  heavy-weight  Champion 
Reverse  Weave"  fabric  against  your  skin?  Stop  in  and  see  our 
great  selection.  We’ve  been  selling  Champion  to  alumni  for  54  years! 


Item  # 

Quantity 

Description 

Color 

Size 

Price 

Total 

Expect  2-3  weeks  delivery  Merchandise  Total 

Prices  subject  to  change 

without  notice.  Add  Sales  Tax  59c  (Md.  Residents  Only) 

LJ  Please  send  complete  catalog.  Plus  Shipping  and  Handling 

LI  Please  send  information  on  UM  rings.  total  amount 

■ Send  orders  accompanied  by  payment 

■ Make  checks  payable  to  Maryland  Book  Exchange 
• Credit  card  users  please  complete  form 

■ Add  $3  50  per  order  for  shipping  and  handling 


ADDRESS 


oiy 

STAIE  ZIP 

PHONE ( ) 

(During  business  hours) 

Ship  To:  (only  it  different  from  Sold  To) 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE  ZIP 

□ Check  or  money  order  enclosed. 

Charge:  LI  MasterCard  LI  VISA  — 1 American  Express 


10/90 

Sold  To: 

NAME 


.... . ..  , , _ , , ,,  „ . „ ,,  „ , Account  number  (all  digits,  please)  

Mail  to  Maryland  Book  Exchange.  4500  CollegeAve.,  College  Park.  MD  20740  (credit  orders  only) 

Ordering  by  phone?  Dial  (301)  927-2510  Ext.  35  Mon  - Sat. 9 a m - 5 p m ^ _ 

Expiration  Date Signature 


A Great  New  Reference  to  more  than  140,000  College  Park  Alumni ... 


The  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park  Alumni  Directory! 


The  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  Alumni  Association  is  proud 
to  announce  the  upcoming  publication  of 
our  very  first  university-wide  Alumni 
Directory. 

The  new  1991  Directory  will  be  the 
single  most  comprehensive  reference 
available  on  over  140,000  distinguished 
College  Park  alums,  and  an  excellent 
resource  for  career  networking,  planning 
social  events,  and  looking  up  long-lost 
friends. 

Your  Participation  is  Important! 

The  Directory  won’t  be  complete 


without  you!  So  be  certain  to  update  and 
return  your  biographical  information  in 
the  alumni  questionnaire  mailing  coming 
your  way  soon. 

If  you  wish  to  reserve  a personal  copy 
of  this  landmark  volume,  just  return  the 
Reservation  Form  included  in  your  mailing 
along  with  your  questionnaire  form. 

Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  to  be 
accurately  included  in  the  first-ever 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
Alumni  Directory! 


Golden  I.D.  Student  Group 

I enjoyed  your  article,  "In  the  Prime  of  their 
Lives,"  but  when  one  talks  about  the  Golden 
I.D.  Program  at  College  Park,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  quite  naturally  that  the  Golden  I.D.  Stu- 
dents Association  should  be  identified. 

It  was  my  idea  to  found  the  association  in 
1983.  It  was  formed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Golden  I.D.  students,  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity to  exchange  experiences,  discuss  problems 
and  enjoy  the  social  contact  with  peers. 

Members  periodically  receive  lists  of  recom- 
mended courses  and,  at  present,  the  organiza- 
tion is  in  its  third  year  of  offering  a scholarship 
to  a graduate  student  in  the  field  of  gerontology. 

Kay  Rosenbaum 
Laurel,  Md. 


Memories  of  Lacrosse 

Congratulations  on  another  impressive  and 
informative  issue  of  College  Park.  I was  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  article  on  lacrosse.  I 
played  on  the  1928  team  [pictured  in  the  issue] 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  named  to  the 
All- America  team  for  1928. 

Our  only  disappointment  was  losing  twice 
to  Johns  Hopkins  and  not  representing  the 
United  States  at  the  1928  Olympics.  We  had  a 
great  coach  in  Dr.  [Jack]  Faber,  and  several 
others  made  All-America  on  the  squad. 

Charles  R.  Dodson  '30 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


The  Lacrosse  Foundation 

As  the  director  of  programs  and  services  at 
the  national  Lacrosse  Foundation  Inc.,  an  alum- 
nus of  the  University  of  Maryland  and  a devoted 
Terrapin  lacrosse  fan,  I was  very  pleased  to  see 
Mike  Buckley's  article,  "A  Will  to  Win." 

We  are  currently  erecting  a new  building  to 
house  the  Lacrosse  Foundation  administrative 
offices  and  the  Lacrosse  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Museum.  It  is  our  intention  to  establish  com- 
plete resource  files  on  the  lacrosse  schools 
which  are  rich  in  tradition  and  history  — Mary- 
land, Johns  Hopkins,  the  Naval  Academy,  St. 
John's  and  Cornell,  to  name  a few. 

Kara  Kiladis  Muller  '87 
Baltimore 


Getting  to  Kiplin  Hall 

I was  impressed  by  the  last  issue  of  College 
Park.  The  article  on  Kiplin  Hall  was  very  inter- 
esting. Is  it  possible  to  give  directions  to  its 
location?  The  only  location  I saw  in  the  article 
was  North  Yorkshire.  My  son  is  in  England  and 
I would  like  him  to  see  it. 

John  H.  Reynolds 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Kiplin  Hall  is  located  south  of  the  town  of  Darlington.  From 
London,  you  can  take  the  train  from  King's  Cross  station  to 
Darlington.  Kiplin  is  on  the  B1263  highway  between  Bol- 
ton-on-Swale  and  Great  Langton. 


Pride  in  Alma  Mater 

As  a native  Marylander  and  Prince  Geor- 
gian, the  photos  and  articles  in  the  alumni  mag- 
azine sure  make  me  nostalgic  for  old  College 
Park.  Of  course  it  warms  my  heart  here  in 
Munich  to  see  the  large  University  of  Maryland 
facility  and  all  its  bustling  activity — makes  me 
proud  to  know  my  alma  mater  is  so  well- 
known  around  the  world. 

Preston  E.  Law  Jr.  '60 
Munich,  West  Germany 


Where’s  the  District? 

I was  taken  aback  when  I studied  your  map 
about  the  location  of  College  Park  alumni  in  the 
United  States.  I looked  in  vain  for  the  number 
of  alumni  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  a city 
of  600,000,  there  must  be  alumni,  probably 


more  than  in  the  Dakotas  or  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming, which  you  do  cite. 

Marianne  S.  Meijer,  Ph.D. 

Washington,  D.C. 

There  are  approximately  4300  College  Park  alumni  who 
live  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  regret  our  error. 


Alumni  Overseas 

I was  intrigued  bv  your  pictorial  on  the 
location  of  alumni,  but  I was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed that  there  was  no  acknowledgement  of 
alumni  living  in  overseas  locations. 

Dennis  P.  Nolan  77 
Aberdeen,  Scotland 

We  plan  to  provide  information  about  our  alumni  living 
outside  the  United  States  in  a forthcoming  issue. 


1979  Class  Ring 

A graduation  ring  for  the  class  of  79  has 
been  found  bv  a jewelry  hobbyist  who  wishes 
to  get  it  to  a class  member  instead  of  sending  it 
to  the  melting  pot.  The  ring  has  no  visible  i d. 
in  it,  and  it  can  be  had  for  a fraction  of  its 
original  cost. 

The  ring  is  mounted  with  a blue  star-blaze 
stone,  and  it  is  engraved  with  "University  of 
Maryland,  1987,  B.A."  It  was  made  of  Ballad- 
ium  metal  bv  the  Art  Can  ed  Co.  If  you  would 
like  this  ring,  please  call  (301)  762-9186. 

Col.  Marshall  Waller  ( Retired ) 

Potomac,  Md. 
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Internationalizing  the  University  and  the  State  of  Maryland 


The  world  has  changed  dramatically  in  just  one  generation, 
and  so  has  America's  place  within  it.  At  the  end  of  World  War 
11,  the  economies  of  other  industrial  nations  were  in  disarray, 
and  preindustrial  societies  were  just  emerging  from  coloniza- 
tion. Today  — only  45  years  later  — our  economic  position  is 
challenged  by  Europe  and  Japan,  and  our  military  and  political 
power  are  tested  regularly  around  the  globe. 

At  the  same  time,  issues  like  the  environment,  food-popu- 
lation imbalances,  technology,  and  health  require  cooperation 
across  national  boundaries  in  an  interdependent  world.  We 
cannot  address  problems  like  AIDS  or  global  warming  or 
environmental  degradation  solely  within  the  confines  of  any 
one  nation.  There  is  now  a greater  need  for  global  cooperation 
than  ever  before. 

Internationalization  also  is  a key  to  the  state  of  Maryland's 
economic  future.  If  we  are  to  move  from  an  agriculture  and 
smokestack  economy  to  one  based  on  knowledge,  information 
and  advanced  technology,  we  will  need  a new  "intellectual 
infrastructure,"  one  that  can  deal  confidently  with  interna- 
tional issues  and  the  world  economy.  Gov.  Schaefer  recently 
made  this  point  succinctly  when  he  said,  "If  we  aren't  smart 
enough  to  see  the  future  is  in  Europe,  [that]  our  future  is 
overseas,  we're  just  plain  stupid"  ( Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 
July  18, 1990). 

To  become  more  competitive  in  this  overseas  market,  we 
will  need  to  develop  a much  more  skilled  and  motivated  work 
force;  we  will  have  to  learn  the  intricacies  of  multinational 
cooperation  and  develop  the  language  and  cultural  skills  nec- 
essary to  operate  effectively  in  the  new  international  environ- 
ment. Unless  we  come  to  understand  the  customs,  ideologies 
and  interests  of  other  peoples,  we  will  lag  in  forming  lasting 
partnerships  with  overseas  investors  and  buyers.  Without  this 
infrastructure,  without  leaders  and  citizens  oriented  toward 
the  global  community,  the  dream  of  internationalizing  the  state 
of  Maryland  will  not  be  realized.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
educational  institutions  in  the  state  can  provide  the  intellectual 
and  educational  resources  needed  for  the  citizens  of  the  state 
to  develop  these  skills,  then  Maryland  can  become  our  nation's 
"Gateway  to  Europe"  in  the  21st  century. 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  is  moving 
aggressively  to  meet  our  international  responsibilities  and  pro- 
mote our  overseas  opportunities.  For  example,  the  university 
now  has  exchange  agreements  with  114  foreign  universities.  It 
is  the  nerve  center  of  the  state's  largest  network  of  international 
data  banks  and  telecommunications.  It  is  a meeting  place  for 
thousands  of  international  visitors  each  year.  It  is  a reservoir 
of  international  expertise  in  almost  every  field,  and  it  is  the 
academic  home  of  students  and  scholars  from  more  than 
70  nations. 

We  are  committed  to  using  these  resources  to  serve  the  state 
of  Maryland  in  its  international  endeavors.  As  the  pages  of  this 


issue  of  College  Park  magazine  make  clear,  the  university  is 
well-prepared  to  continue  this  role  into  the  future.  Some  of  the 
specific  areas  where  the  university  can  and  must  provide 
leadership  include  the  following: 

• Developing  cooperative  international  rela- 
tionships in  science  and  technology. 

• Assisting  the  state's  effort  to  promote 
Maryland's  competitive  position  in  interna- 
tional trade  and  commerce. 

• Building  international  competence  (including 
language  capabilities)  in  Maryland's  schools. 

• Helping  to  build  cooperative  and  joint  inter- 
national programs  between  the  various  cam- 
puses of  the  University  of  Maryland  System. 

• Preparing  our  current  and  future  students 
with  international  skills  and  perspectives. 

The  international  challenges  facing  America  today  are  enor- 
mous. With  its  dedicated  alumni,  faculty  and  staff,  and  with 
the  strong  support  of  Gov.  Schaefer  and  other  leaders  of  our 
state,  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  is  a major 
asset  in  responding  to  these  challenges.  As  you  read  this  issue 
of  our  alumni  magazine,  I know  you  will  share  my  pride  in  the 
many  exciting  international  activities  underway  at 
College  Park. 


William  E.  Kirwan 
President, 
University 
of  Maryland 
at  College  Park 
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Langenberg  Becomes 
UM  System  Chancellor 


Freimuth  is  a health 
consultant  to 
developing  nations. 


Freimuth  Named  Outstanding  Woman  of  the  Year 

Vicki  Freimuth,  a professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Speech  Communication,  has 
been  chosen  the  Outstanding  Woman  of 
the  Year  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Women's  Affairs  — the  highest  honor  for 
women  at  the  university. 

Making  a contribution  to  society  — locally 
or  globally  — has  always  been  important  to 
Freimuth,  who  will  be  honored  as  the  outstand- 
ing woman  during  a ceremony  this  fall. 

"When  I first  began,  I was  looking  for  a way 
in  which  my  research  could  make  some  social 
contribution,  and  health  communication 
seemed  to  be  the  perfect  area,"  says  Freimuth, 
who  came  to  the  university  in  1976  as  an  assis- 
tant professor  in  the  then-Department  of 
Speech  and  Dramatic  Art.  "It  had  the  potential 
to  make  a real  difference  on  some  important 
issues." 


Jim  Henson,  1936-1990 

People  around  the  world  were  saddened 
when  Jim  Henson  '60,  the  creator  of  the 
Muppets,  died  unexpectedly  on  May  16  in  New 
York.  He  was  53. 

Henson  performed  skits  in  puppetry  classes 
at  College  Park,  experimented  with  puppet 
forms  in  a textiles  laboratory  and  graduated 
with  a degree  in  home  economics  (now  a part 
of  the  College  of  Human  Ecology). 

Henson's  puppet  creations  were  called  a key 
to  the  success  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service's  acclaimed  "Sesame  Street"  program. 
His  puppets  first  appeared  on  television  in 
1954.  In  1989,  the  Walt  Disney  Co.  announced 
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that  it  had  agreed  to  acquire  Henson  Associates 
Inc.,  which  owns  the  Muppets. 

Henson  received  an  honorary  doctorate  in 
fine  arts  from  College  Park  in  1978,  and  its 
Distinguished  Alumnus  Award  in  1979.  He 
was  a charter  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  Foundation. 

Joan  Ganz  Cooney,  chair  and  chief  executive 
of  the  Children's  Television  workshop,  which 
produces  "Sesame  Street,"  said:  "He  was  our 
era's  Charlie  Chaplin,  Mae  West,  W.C.  Fields 
and  Marx  Brothers,  and  indeed  he  drew  from 
all  of  them  to  create  a new  art  form  that  influ- 
enced popular  culture  around  the  world." 


Freimuth's  recent  work  has  been  on  AIDS 
prevention.  Her  paper  on  AIDS  public  service 
announcements  was  judged  one  of  the  top 
three  presented  at  the  prestigious  International 
Communication  Association. 

She  is  also  a consultant  on  health  informa- 
tion campaigns  in  developing  nations,  such  as 
Ghana,  Swaziland  and  Ethiopia,  and  has 
served  in  consultancies  with  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

As  chair  of  the  university's  Chancellor's 
Commission  on  Women's  Affairs,  she  provided 
leadership  on  such  issues  as  day  care,  salary 
equity,  affirmative  action  and  sex  bias  in  the 
classroom. 

She  has  also  served  on  the  Greer  Committee, 
helping  to  shape  campus  consciousness  of  the 
important  role  of  women  in  higher  education. 


Donald  N.  Langenberg,  formerly  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  became 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Sys- 
tem on  July  1. 

A distinguished  scholar  in  the  fields  of  phys- 
ics and  electrical  engineering,  Langenberg,  58, 
headed  the  Chicago  campus  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  since  1983. 

Langenberg  successfully  led  the  ad  ministra- 
tive  consolidation  of  the  Chicago  campus, 
which  has  more  than  20,000  students  and  2,000 
full-time  faculty,  with  the  medical  center  one 
mile  away. 

Before  joining  the  Chicago  campus, 
Langenberg  served  as  deputy  director  and  act- 
ing director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
from  1980  to  1982. 

The  University  of  Maryland  System  was  cre- 
ated in  1988  when  legislation  consolidated  the 
five  campuses  and  other  components  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  with  Coppin  State  Col- 
lege, Frostburg  State  University,  Salisbury  State 
University,  the  University  of  Baltimore,  Tow- 
son  State  University  and  Bowie  State 
University. 


Henson  and  his  puppet 
creations  represented 
‘ a new  art  form.’ 


School  of  Public  Affairs  Wins  $2.9  Million  USAID  Grant 


The  School  of  Public  Affairs  has  been 
awarded  a $2,896,000  grant  from  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Development 
to  help  strengthen  private  sector  organizations 
in  Sri  Lanka. 

It  is  the  largest  grant  in  the  school's  eight- 
year  history. 

The  project  is  designed  to  improve  the  work- 
ing relations  of  such  private-sector  organiza- 
tions as  chambers  of  commerce  and  exporters 
associations  with  the  Sri  Lankan  government. 

According  to  Public  Affairs  Dean  Michael 
Nacht,  who  is  also  its  director,  the  3V2-year 
project  will  be  carried  out  with  the  assistance 
of  International  Science  and  Technology  Insti- 
tute, a Washington,  D.C.-based  consulting 
firm. 

Nacht  says  the  project  will  promote  private- 
sector  development  by  strengthening  the 


capacity  of  private-sector  organizations  to 
communicate  effectively  with  public-sector 
decision  makers. 

A policy  support  unit  will  be  established  in 
the  Sri  Lankan  capital  of  Colombo  to  solicit, 
revise  and  review  grant  proposals  from  local 
private-sector  organizations  to  fund  studies  on 
tariff  reform  and  tax  policy,  workshops  with 
private-  and  public-sector  managers  on  indus- 
trial policy,  and  technical  assistance  from 
abroad. 

The  policy  support  unit  will  assist  the  pri- 
vate-sector organizations  in  carrying  out  the 
activities  funded  under  their  subgrant.  The 
final  goal  of  the  project,  Nacht  says,  will  be  to 
provide  these  organizations  with  the  technical 
and  financial  resources  to  identify  and  repre- 
sent their  public-sector  interests. 
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If  you  plan  to  call  friends  or  former 
professors  at  College  Park  in  the  near 
future,  be  sure  to  look  up  the  number 
first.  All  17,000  telephone  numbers 
on  campus  — from  the  president’s 
office  to  the  pay  phones  in  Hornbake 
Library  — changed  over  the  summer 
with  the  installation  of  a new  $32.8 
million  telecommunication  system. 

The  state-of-the-art  system, 
installed  by  AT&T,  significantly 
upgrades  electronic  communications 
on  campus.  In  addition  to  new  tele- 


phone connections,  the  system 
includes  computer  and  video  net- 
works. Bringing  the  system  into  oper- 
ation required  a massive  amount  of 
work  by  staff  members  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Communication  Services, 
which  oversaw  the  project.  More  than 
10  miles  of  new  cable  and  conduit 
were  laid,  more  than  200  buildings 
were  wired  into  the  system  and  about 
17,000  phones  were  attached.  All  uni- 
versity employees  are  now  getting 
acquainted  with  their  new  numbers  — 
beginning  with  405,  the  prefix  that 
replaced  the  traditional  454. 


Seven  Faculty  Win  NSF  Young  Investigator  Awards 

Seven  youngCollege  Park  faculty  members,  all  assistant  professors, 
have  won  prestigious,  five-year  National  Science  Foundation 
Presidential  Young  Investigator  Awards. 

The  seven  are:  Timos  Sellis,  H.  Dieter  Rombach,  and  John  Yiannis 
Aloimonos,  all  of  the  Department  of  Computer  Science;  Thomas  Cohen, 
Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy;  Rinaldo  E.  Poli,  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry;  Frederick  N.  Skiff,  Lab  for  Plasma  Research; 
and  Evanghelos  Zafiriou,  Department  of  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engi- 
neering and  the  Systems  Research  Center. 

Only  one  other  university,  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  had 
three  computer  science  faculty  award  winners. 

The  seven  bring  to  24  the  number  of  Maryland  faculty  who  have 
received  the  award  since  it  was  established  in  1984. 

Sellis  is  a specialist  in  data  base  systems;  Rombach,  an  authority  in 
software  engineering  and  program  languages,  and  Aloimonos,  an  author- 
ity on  computer  vision. 

Cohen  specializes  in  nuclear  theoretical  physics.  Skiff,  who  also  won 
a two-year  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Research  Fellowship  this  year,  is  an  experi- 
mental plasma  physicist.  Poli  is  a specialist  in  organic  chemistry,  and 
Zafiriou  is  an  authority  on  robust  process  control,  non-linear  control,  and 
process  design  and  optimization. 

Each  year,  NSF  sponsors  200  young  investigator  awards  to  fund 
research  by  promising  college  professors  who  are  beginning  their  careers. 
The  awards  can  be  worth  as  much  as  $100,000  a year  for  five  years.  NSF 
provides  an  annual  base  grant  of  $25,000  and  matches  up  to  $37,500  a 
year  in  gifts  from  industry. 
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The  Pride  of 
Maryland  finished 
the  Sunrayce  in 
third  place  overall. 


Solar  Car’s  Next  Stop:  The  Land 

The  Pride  of  Maryland,  a sleek,  sun-powered 
transcontinental  race  car  designed,  built 
and  driven  by  a team  of  College  Park  stu- 
dents, will  be  on  its  way  to  Australia  next  month. 

The  car  qualified  for  the  trip  by  finishing  a con- 
vincing third  place  overall  in  the  1,641-mile  GM 
Sunrayce  USA,  an  11-day  race  from  Rorida  to  Mich- 
igan that  ended  July  19. 

The  race,  which  attracted  solar-powered  vehicles 
from  32  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Puerto  Rico,  started  July  9 at 
Epcot  Center  at  Lake  Buena  Vista  and  ended  at  the 
GM  Technical  Center  in  Warren,  Mich. 

The  race  was  sponsored  by  the  General  Motors 
Corp.,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  and  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 

GM  is  sending  the  top  three  finishers  to 
Australia's  World  Solar  Challenge,  a 2000-mile  race 
across  the  Australian  outback  that  starts  Nov.  11. 

The  University  of  Michigan's  entry,  the  Sunrun- 
ner,  took  first  place  with  an  elapsed  time  of  72 
hours,  50  minutes,  47  seconds.  It  was  followed  by 
the  Viking  XX,  a car  built  by  students  at  Western 
Washington  University  in  Bellingham.  Elapsed  time 
for  the  Pride  was  SO  hours,  10  minutes  and  55 
seconds.  The  Maryland  car  beat  entries  from  Cali- 
fornia State  Polytechnic  University,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Stanford  University,  Virginia 


A team  of  50  students  worked 
on  the  solar  car  project. 


Down  Under 

Polytechnic  Institute  & State  University  and  the 
Universities  of  Pennsylvania  and  Texas,  among 
others. 

The  Pride  of  Maryland— a project  that  involved  a 
team  of  50  students  majoring  in  mechanical,  elec- 
trical and  aerospace  engineering,  computer  sci- 
ence, and  meteorology  working  together  for  more 
than  a year— took  first  place  in  qualifying  trials  at 
the  Daytona  Speedway  and  was  the  first  car  across 
the  GM  Sunrayce  starting  line.  The  car  also  won 
SAE  safety  engineering  design  and  DOE  technical 
report  awards  and  took  first  place  in  the  Indianap- 
olis Motor  Speedway  lap  race. 

The  team  won  the  Engineering  Excellence  Award 
presented  by  Popular  Science  magazine  and  a 
check  for  $2,000. 

Engineering  Dean  George  Dieter  was  at  the  War- 
ren, Mich.,  finish  line  to  greet  the  Maryland  car  and 
team.  "This  demonstrates  what  we  have  always  felt: 
that  students  from  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  can  compete  successfully  with  the 
best  engineenng  schools  in  the  country,’’  Dieter 
said.  "The  college  is  very  proud  of  them.” 

Mechanical  engineering  professor  David 
Holloway,  the  team's  faculty  advisor,  said  the  proj- 
ect was  the  most  ambitious  his  students  have  ever 
undertaken. 


Public  Broadcasting  Archives 
Established  on  Campus 

In  order  to  learn  about  Big  Bird's  birth  into 
televised  life  and  the  story  behind  hundreds  of 
other  milestones  in  the  history  of  public  broad- 
casting, scholars  will  journey  to  the  University 
of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 

This  summer,  the  university  became  home 
to  the  National  Public  Broadcasting  Archives. 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  university  and  the 
Academy  for  Educational  Development,  the 
archives  contains  historical  records,  kine- 
scopes, audio  and  visual  tapes,  films  and  per- 
sonal papers  relating  to  the  development  of 
public  broadcasting  in  the  United  States. 

The  four  major  public  broadcasting  organi- 
zations — the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting, the  Public  Broadcasting  Service, 
National  Public  Radio  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Public  Television  Stations  — have 
committed  their  historical  records  to  the 
archives,  making  it  the  single  most  important 
collection  of  public  broadcasting  materials  in 
the  nation. 


Agreements  Signed  With 
USSR  Academy  of  Sciences 

University  President  William  E.  Kirwan  accompa- 
nied Gov.  William  Donald  Schaefer  on  a visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland  and  Hungary  in  May  to  estab- 
lish economic  and  educational  links  between  those 
countries  and  the  state  of  Maryland. 

Academic  agreements  were  signed  between  the 
Central  Economics  and  Mathematics  Institute 
(CEMI)  and  the  university's  College  of  Behavioral 
and  Social  Sciences,  and  the  Lebedev  Physics 
Institute  and  the  university’s  College  of  Computer, 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  (CMPS). 

The  agreements  are  intended  to  bring  together 
scientists  and  scholars  from  the  two  countries  and 
to  create  new  partnerships  and  cooperative 
exchanges. 
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A UNIVERSITY 

in  the  mm 


By  Stephanie  Shapiro 

Photographs  by  John  T.  Consoli 

As  the  world  turns,  so  does  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  at  College  Park: 

In  Poland,  UMCP  President  William  E. 
Kirwan  signs  an  agreement  creating  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Post-Communist 
Societies,  to  be  based  at  College  Park  and 
in  Warsaw. 

On  the  site  of  Caesarea  Maritima,  the 
ancient  city  and  harbor  founded  by 
Herod  the  Great,  a team  of  university 
archaeologists  discovers  its  telling  arti- 
facts. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  specialists  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Library  and  Information  Services 
help  design  a state-of-the-art  technical 
library  that  will  become  a model  for  all 
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Jane  L.  Barber 
Thery  explains 
U.S.  policy- 
making to 
international 
visitors. 


developing  nations. 

Back  on  campus,  visiting  scholars  like  physicist  Roald 
Sagdeev,  an  advisor  to  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  con- 
tribute to  College  Park's  collective  brain  trust. 

Special  research  centers  abound,  like  the  Center  for  Global 
Change,  where  scientists  and  analysts  seek  solutions  to  envi- 
ronmental issues  that  affect  everyone  on  the  planet. 

And  the  College  Park  campus — the  seventh  most  ethnically 
diverse  university  in  the  United  States  — pulses  with  a vibrant 
mix  of  students  from  111  nations,  including  Korean  and  Chi- 
nese populations  that  are  among  the  largest  of  any  of  the 
nation's  universities. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Kirwan,  the  university  is 
more  committed  than  ever  to  expanding  this  impressive  inter- 
national profile.  The  academic  instinct  to  reach  out  to  the  world 
has  become  an  administrative  imperative.  Propelled  by  its 
proximity  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to  the  international  port  of 
Baltimore,  by  its  designation  as  the  extension  site  of  the 
National  Archives,  and  by  a Maryland  governor  who  relishes 
international  trade,  College  Park  is  gaining  clout  as  a major 
global  player  in  academic  fields  far  and  wide. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  the  university  got  a sleepy  start  as  an 
agricultural  college  in  1857,  and  took  its  time  entering  the 
international  arena.  It  was  not  until  the  1 940s  that  the  first  study 
abroad  group  went  to  Paris.  That  same  decade,  the  University 
of  Maryland  established  an  extension  program  that  grew  into 
a worldwide  system  of  adult  education  known  today  as  Uni- 
versity College. 

In  1979,  a key  grant  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  launched  the  Office  of  International  Programs  in 
the  Division  of  Agricultural  and  Life  Sciences,  with  Dr.  John  R. 
Moore  as  its  director.  The  campus'  international  involvement 
accelerated  quickly  with  a flurry  of  new  research  institutes  and 
exchange  programs.  In  a little  more  than  a decade.  College  Park 
has  become  a mammoth  research  university  with  strong  aca- 
demic ties  around  the  world. 

The  1990s  mark  a turning  point.  Now  College  Park  must 
systematically  prepare  to  effect  as  well  as  reflect  global  change, 
President  Kirwan  says.  Such  a philosophical  leap  is  critical  to 
the  university's  "flagship"  status  and  the  integral  goal  of  mak- 
ing it  "one  of  the  half-dozen  or  so  best  universities  in  the 
country  in  international  affairs." 

In  a speech  delivered  last  spring  at  a campus-wide  confer- 
ence on  "Preparing  for  an  International  Decade:  UMCP  in  the 
1990s,"  President  Kirwan  said:  "Re-examination  of  this 
campus'  efforts  to  internationalize  its  programs  and  curricu- 
lum... is  long  overdue....  In  light  of  [recent  global]  changes,  the 
universities  of  America,  and  in  particular  this  university, 
should  be  leading  a national  debate  about  the  shape  of  [the] 
new  world  that  we  are  entering.  What  is  the  global  context  of 
our  actions  in  the  post-Cold  War  era?  What  are  our  fundamen- 
tal interests?  What  priorities  should  we  have?  And,  in  light  of 
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such  considerations,  what  is  the  role  and  mission  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  particularly  of  our  university,  in  making  a positive 
contribution?  What  steps  can  we  take  in  the  international 
sphere  that  will  help  others  and  bring  distinction  to  ourselves?" 

Kirwan's  goals  are  underscored  by  the  Action  Plan  for 
Enhancement  of  the  College  Park  Campus,  which  specifically 
emphasizes  public  policy  and  international  affairs.  In  addition, 
the  Pease  Report,  entitled  "Promises  to  Keep:  The  College  Park 
Plan  for  Undergraduate  Education,"  recommends  that  every 
student  gain  proficiency  in  a foreign  language  and  take  at  least 
one  course  devoted  to  a non- Western  culture  or  region. 

For  an  academic  community,  internationalization  means 
flexibility  to  adjust  to  the  fluid  nature  of  world  events.  The 
widely  unpredicted  end  of  the  Cold  War  is  an  immediate 
example  of  the  need  to  replace  obsolete  assumptions. 

"There  are  a number  of  major  trends  taking  place  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  which  are  going  to  have  a huge 
impact  on  the  way  we  teach  and  the  way  we  do  research,”  says 
Dr.  Karen  Dawisha,  an  expert  on  Soviet  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  professor  of  government  and  politics. 

"Starting  with  the  way  we  teach,  all  of  the  courses  we  had 
in  government,  in  philosophy,  in  economics,  in  history,  which 
had  words  in  them  like  "communist,"  "communism,"  and 
"Marxism,"  are  going  to  have  to  be  completely  rethought.... 
For  example,  some  of  the  issues  and  trends  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  are  forcing  us  to  reevaluate  many  of  the 
assumptions  we  had  about  democratic  theory,  capitalism,  mar- 
ket structure.  We  have  in  the  West  mature  — some  even  say 
decaying  or  declining  — systems,  and  most  of  our  curriculum 
reflects  that  sense  of  maturity.  In  Eastern  Europe  and  the  USSR, 
[these  systems]  are  emerging  for  the  first  time,  and  they  are 
being  adopted  in  the  most  wholesale  and  unquestioning  fash- 
ion." 

As  a scholar,  Dawisha  well  understands  the  significance  of 
the  Cold  War's  demise  to  her  own  research.  It  took  her  seven 
years  to  write  The  Kremlin  and  the  Prague  Spring,  an  account  of 
the  1968  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  without  ever  hav- 
ing set  foot  in  that  country,  where  she  was  denied  a visa.  In 
August,  Dawisha,  whose  work  is  well-known  in  Czechoslova- 
kia, was  invited  to  Prague  by  the  Czech  government  to  cele- 
brate the  nation's  first  year  of  freedom,  on  the  22nd  anniversary 
of  the  invasion. 

College  Park's  international  reach  includes  providing  for- 
eign nationals,  especially  those  from  developing  countries, 
with  a better  understanding  of  the  U.S.  policy-making  process. 

Jane  L.  Barber  Thery  is  executive  director  of  the  Seminar  on 
the  Foreign  Policy  Process,  a program  underwritten  by  a three- 
year,  $650,000  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  School  of  Public  Affairs.  Program  fellows  — 
scholars,  government  officials  and  journalists  from  other 
nations  — > get  a firsthand  view  of  policy-making  at  the  federal 
and  state  levels. 


Saul  Sosnowski 
directs  the  new 
Latin  American 
Studies  Center. 


Chemistry  professor 
Cyril  Ponnamperuma  serves 
as  science  adviser  to  the 
president  of  Sri  Lanka. 


"The  university  has  the  resources  to  offer  people  of  other 
countries  an  analysis  of  our  foreign  policy  process,"  Thery 
says.  "By  being  here,  they  gain  a much  more  realistic  idea  of 
how  our  political  system  works." 

In  the  mind  of  Dr.  Saul  Sosnowski,  chairman  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  department,  it  is  up  to  institutions  like  College 
Park  to  change  antiquated  government  policies  that  interfere 
with  even-handed  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  "Colombia  is 
not  just  drug  traffic.  Panama  is  not  just  Noriega.  Nicaragua  is 
not  just  Ortega,"  he  says  by  phone  from  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation Study  and  Conference  Center  in  Northern  Italy. 

At  home,  drastic  demographic  changes  also  demand  aca- 
demic trail  blazing.  For  example,  by  the  year  2000,  Hispanics 
will  surpass  blacks  as  the  nation's  largest  minority,  Sosnowski 
says. 

To  that  end,  Sosnowski  played  a key  role  in  establishing 
"Discovering  the  Americas,"  a six-year  (1987-1993)  graduate 
program  offered  by  College  Park  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. The  program  commemorates  the  Quincentenary  in  1992 
of  Columbus'  voyage  to  the  New  World  with  a multidiscipli- 
nary approach  to  the  cultural  diversity  of  the  Americas, 
intended  to  "widen  traditional  areas  of  inquiry." 

Such  programs  epitomize  the  university's  evolving  identity 
as  a cultural  catalyst  for  America  and  the  cultures  it  has 
absorbed,  Sosnowski  says.  They  also  spawn  worthy  leaders. 
"The  people  you're  educating  right  now  are  going  to  be  the 
policy  makers  and  educated  citizenry  of  the  future.  The  more 
we  can  reach  now,  the  better  chance  we  have  at  having  a better 
United  States,"  says  Sosnowski,  also  director  of  the  new  Latin 
American  Studies  Center  on  campus. 

In  a related  area,  Dr.  Eugene  R.  Hammond,  acting  chair  of 
the  English  department,  is  also  intent  on  resetting  Americans' 
ethnocentric  compass.  He  is  one  of  the  authors  of  "Africa  and 
the  Americas,"  a cross-departmental  initiative  to  redirect  the 
curriculum  away  from  its  concentration  on  Europe  and  the 
United  States  and  toward  Latin  American  and  African  nations. 

The  program  "has  a lot  to  do  not  only  with  internationaliz- 
ing, but  with  creating  a climate  here  in  which  black  students 
and  black  faculty  would  like  to  participate,"  Hammond  says. 

The  university  must  also  recognize  the  interdependency  of 
all  nations,  says  Professor  of  Chemistry  Cyril  Ponnamperuma, 
director  of  the  Laboratory  for  Chemical  Evolution  and  the 
science  adviser  to  the  president  of  Sri  Lanka.  Everything  on 
earth  is  interconnected,  says  Ponnamperuma,  a Sri  Lankan 
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native  who  is  also  vice  president  of  the  Third  World  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Consider  "the  whole  question  of  the  environment: 
You  burn  your  gasoline  here  and  it  affects  someone  in  New 
Zealand  as  a part  of  the  greenhouse  effect.  Even  in  the  most 
distant  countries,  solutions  are  to  be  global.  Take  the  food 
problem.  Any  work  we  do  in  our  lab  [at  College  Park]  will  have 
a dramatic  effect  on  some  people  far  away." 

In  a world  troubled  by  soaring  birth  rates  and  starvation. 
College  Park's  first  international  program,  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Programs  associated  with  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  College  of  Life  Sciences,  still  plays  a vital  role.  Funded 
by  organizations  such  as  USAID,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  World  Bank,  faculty  do  research  and  assist 
developing  nations  in  such  areas  as  crop  production,  farming 
systems  research,  fisheries  and  aquaculture,  irrigation  and 
animal  agriculture. 

OIP  director  Moore  is  perhaps  the  godfather  of  College 
Park's  network  of  international  programs.  He  has  been  at  the 
university  since  1%2,  and  in  1979  became  OIP's  first  and  to  this 


date  only  director.  As  an  administrator  and  scholar  with  field 
experience  all  over  the  globe,  he  has  had  a profound  impact  on 
UMCP's  international  image.  Moore  remains  extremely  active 
in  international  affairs,  including  serving  as  chairman  of  both 
the  China  and  Korea  Councils. 

In  his  campus  office,  Moore  sits  in  front  of  a world  map 
studdal  with  pushpins  marking  the  scores  of  countries  where 
OIP  is  at  work.  He  quickly  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  OIP’s 
programs  do  not  just  benefit  developing  nations,  he  savs.  It  is 
critical  for  faculty  and  students  to  take  part  in  international 
research  and  assistance  projects,  Moore  says. 

"We  try  to  get  the  faculty  out  to  give  them  a broad  perspec- 
tive," he  says.  "They  will  become  very  narrow  in  scope  unless 
they  know  what  is  happening  out  there."  Moore  cites  one 
university  agronomist  involved  in  a soil  research  project  in  the 
Brazilian  tropics,  where  he  is  probing  the  secrets  of  Brazil's 
invaluable  rain  forest,  "He's  going  to  be  a better  teacher  and 
the  students  will  benefit  from  his  experience." 

Dr.  Tony  Whitehead,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Anthropol- 
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ogy,  says  a global  perspective  is  necessary  to  understand  vex- 
ing problems  such  as  hunger  and  the  relationship  of  diet  to 
disease.  Last  spring,  Whitehead  coordinated  a seminar  at  Col- 
lege Park  on  world  hunger  attended  by  scholars  from  France, 
Jamaica  and  Cameroon.  Only  by  looking  across  cultures, 
Whitehead  says,  "can  we  begin  to  see  food-related  behavior  in 
its  full  range  of  expression." 

Internationalization  is  a matter  of  common  sense  for  stu- 
dents who  face  a competitive  job  market  no  longer  circum- 
scribed by  national  borders,  markets  or  economies,  and  no 
longer  dominated  by  the  United  States.  With  an  executive's 
brisk  manner,  Dr.  Lee  E.  Preston,  a professor  of  business  and 
public  policy  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Management, 
sums  it  up:  "Students  who  have  no  awareness  of  the  interna- 
tional scene  are  like  business  students  who  don't  know  any- 
thing about  computers  — no  one  would  have  them/'  he  says. 

As  director  of  internationalization  for  the  business  and  man- 
agement college,  Preston  assisted  in  the  creation  of  the  Center 
for  International  Business  Education  and  Research.  CIBER  is  a 
research  center  where  undergraduates,  graduates,  faculty  and 
members  of  the  business  and  professional  communities  can  get 
an  early  leg  up  on  their  competition.  The  center  is  designed  to 
strengthen  academic  programs  relating  to  international  busi- 
ness, and  includes  language  instruction  and  the  study  of  for- 
eign environments  and  cultures,  as  well  as  relationships 
among  international  institutions  and  business  operations  and 
strategies. 

The  prestigious  College  of  Engineering  is  also  coming  to 
terms  with  international  competition,  particularly  from  the 
highly  advanced  technologies  of  Japan  and  Germany.  The 
college  has  established  a Japanese  Technological  Affairs  pro- 
gram that  will  train  students  in  the  Japanese  language  and 
place  them  in  a Japanese  company  or  corporation.  The  engi- 
neering college  and  the  German  department  have  also  joined 
forces  to  design  an  undergraduate  joint  degree  program. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  a genius  to  understand,"  says  Dr. 
Marilyn  Berman,  associate  dean  of  engineering.  "We  need  to 
maintain  our  competitive  edge.  We  need  to  compete  globally. 
Unless  we  get  out  of  our  smug  'Everything  American  is  best' 
attitude  and  exchange  ideas  with  developing  and  industrial 
countries,  we're  going  to  fall  behind.  Major  developments  are 
taking  place  in  Japanese,  German  and  British  laboratories. 
We're  not  the  sole  repository  of  technology." 


The  concerted  internationalization  effort  is  broadening  the 
study  abroad  program  as  well.  Richard  Weaver,  international 
studies  coordinator,  explains:  "We  would  like  to  see  more 
development  of  programs  that  will  take  students  into  non- 
Western  countries  and  take  students  from  disciplines  tradition- 
ally not  heavily  involved  with  study  abroad."  A recent  infusion 
of  funds  enabled  Weaver's  office  to  approve  several  new  study 
abroad  proposals,  including  one  that  allows  students  to  study 
African  dance  in  Ghana.  Additional  scholarship  money  is  also 
allowing  more  minority  students  and  in-state  students  with 
financial  need  to  go  abroad,  another  of  Weaver's  goals. 

The  world  is  also  coming  to  College  Park.  In  the  fall  of  1989, 
the  International  Education  Services  office  counted  2,359  inter- 
national students  in  addition  to  1 ,984  immigrant  students  with 
permanent  resident  status  who  were  enrolled.  The  majority  of 
foreign  students  are  from  Asia,  but  Valerie  Woolston,  IES  direc- 
tor, foresees  an  increase  in  students  from  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  USSR  as  well. 

These  students  "bring  with  them  the  world's  problems," 
says  J.  Robert  Dorfman,  College  Park's  vice  president  for  aca- 
demic affairs  and  provost.  "[The  issues  of]  apartheid,  China, 
Palestine:  everything  that  happens  in  the  world  is  popping  up 
on  campus." 

"Our  job  at  the  university  is  to  rationally  analyze  and  pro- 
pose a process  for  real  solutions  and  get  them  back  out  into  the 
world,"  Dorfman  says. 

As  its  new  director,  Dr.  Marcus  Franda  is  turning  the 
university's  Office  of  International  Affairs  into  a nerve  center 
for  international  activities.  'The  real  need  for  the  office  arose 
because  this  is  such  a large  university  and  there  are  so  many 
international  programs,"  Franda  says.  These  programs  are 
limited  in  their  reach  by  what  Franda  calls  "encapsulated 
excellence."  The  "problem  is  that  people  within  the  university 
don't  know  that  other  programs  exist,"  he  says. 

Franda  is  building  links  among  faculty  who  share  interna- 
tional interests  through  conferences,  symposiums,  luncheons, 
a newsletter,  and  a directory  that  lists  the  university's  100-plus 
international  exchange  agreements  and  its  more  than  70 
research  centers,  institutes  and  departments  with  significant 
international  involvement. 

Franda  considers  his  office's  biggest  accomplishment  so  far 
to  be  the  early  planning  of  the  International  Center,  a residence 
for  the  2,000  foreign  visitors  who  arrive  every  year.  That  figure 
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is  expected  to  swell  with  the  completion  in  1993  of  Archives  II, 
the  second  major  repository  of  historical  records  kept  by  the 
federal  government. 

The  university  has  also  established  an  annual  "Distin- 
guished International  Service  Award,"  to  be  presented  for  the 
first  time  this  fall.  The  award  will  recognize  faculty  who  have 
made  lasting  contributions  to  College  Park's  international  rep- 
utation. 

True  to  its  land-grant  heritage,  UMCP  is  lending  its  interna- 
tional expertise  to  the  state  of  Maryland.  When  Gov.  William 
Donald  Schaefer  invited  President  Kirwan  on  two  trade  mis- 
sions — to  the  Middle  East  and  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  USSR 
— he  was  capitalizing  on  the  goodwill  and  reputation  the 
university  has  already  established  in  many  international 
spheres. 


"This  is  a phenomenal  asset  we  have,"  says  Eric  Feldmann, 
director  of  the  state  of  Maryland's  international  division.  "Only 
in  recent  years  have  we  truly  begun  to  discover  what  a gem 
UMCP  is  as  related  to  international  business  development, 
international  education  and  international  trade  activities." 

College  Park's  growing  international  reach  is  a logical  exten- 
sion of  its  fundamental,  educational  mission.  "The  university, 
like  any  big  organization,  develops  a collective  intelligence," 
Dorfman  says.  "The  collective  intelligence  is  that  we  are  very 
much  part  of  a world  that  is  changing  incredibly  rapidly....  To 
me  it's  almost  second  nature  that  we  have  an  international 
orientation.  It's  inconceivable  that  we  wouldn't."  K39H 

Stephanie  Shapiro,  M.S.  '84  (journalism),  is  a 
reporter  for  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 
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FROM  MARY  BOWMAN-KRUHM'S  DIARY:  I'm  a high  school  assis- 
tant principal.  At  our  school  no  graffiti  has  ever  been  written  on 
the  restroom  walls.  We've  had  only  one  drug  incident  to  report  in  the 
last  eight  years , and  at  our  prom  blacks  and  whites  dance  happily 
together  along  with  Hispanics  and  students  from  a half-dozen  Far 
Eastern  countries.  Is  this  a high  school  for  only  "super  kids?"  No.  The 
staff  feels  our  kids  are  super,  but  in  a different  sense  of  the  word. 


For  educator 
and  author  Mary 
Bowman-Kruhm, 
daily  challenges 
and  hard-won 
victories 


As  a young  student  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park,  Mary  Bowman- 
Kruhm  would  sit  on  the  front  steps  of  her  soror- 
ity house  and  dream  of  someday  writing  "the 
companion  piece"  to  Gone  With  the  Wind. 

Nearly  30  years  later,  Bowman-Kruhm  is, 
indeed,  an  author.  But  one  would  not  immedi- 
ately recognize  that  fact  as  she  stands  outside  the 
cafeteria  of  Rock  Terrace  High  School,  a public 
school  in  Rockville,  Md.,  for  students  12  to  21 
years  old  with  multiple  disabilities, 
including  mild  retardation. 

As  Bowman-Kruhm  writes  the  day's 
menu  outside  the  cafeteria  on  a chalk 
board,  she  calls  out  to  the  students  enthu- 
siastically, "Can  anyone  read  me  the 
date?" 


The  students  lining  up  outside  the  caf- 
eteria watch  her  intently,  pondering  her 
request.  One  is  in  a wheelchair,  another 
using  a walker. 

One  young  man,  tall  and  handsome 
with  a childlike  manner,  reads  the  date  as 
she  hurriedly  scribbles. 

May  12, 1990,"  he  says  with  a wide  grin. 
That's  good  reading,  Timothy,"  she  replies, 
as  she  writes  beefaroni  and  chicken  patty. 


owman-Kruhm,  a 
teacher  and  ad- 
ministrator, more 
recently  has  become 
the  co-author  of  self- 
help  books  for  young 
people,  such  as  I Hate  School:  Hou>  to  Hang 
in  and  When  to  Drop  Out  (Harper  and  Row, 
1987)  and  Where's  My  Other  Sock?  How  to  Get 
Organized  and  Drive  Your  Parents  and  Teachers 
Crazy  (Harper  and  Row,  1989). 

"We  all  have  learning  disabilities,"  says 
Bowman-Kruhm,  who  received  her  bachelor's, 
master's  and  doctoral  degrees  all  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  at  College  Park  in  English 
education/history,  reading,  and  secondary 
education,  respectively. 

Her  books,  co-authored  by  Claudine  G. 
Wirths  and  written  in  an  easy-to-follow,  ques- 
tion-and-answer  format  with  lively  illustra- 
tions, confront  such  disabilities  facing  young 
people  as  being  disorganized  or  having  bad 
study  habits. 

I Hate  School  deals  with  such  topics  as  mak- 
ing homework  easier  or  reading  better  and 
faster,  as  well  as  offering  test-taking  tricks. 
Where's  My  Other  Sock?,  on  the  other  hand, 
offers  several  secrets  on  getting  organized  with 
chapters  on  "Finding  Your  Way,"  "Making 
School  Work,"  and  "Taking  Your  Time." 

The  books  are  a reflection  of  Bowman- 
Kruhm's  perception  of  the  world  and  its  inhab- 
itants — a world  that  at  Rock  Terrace  often 
seems  turned  upside  down. 

A typical  conversation  for  Bowman- 
Kruhm  during  the  school  day: 

Anne  (a  student):  "My  head  hurts." 

Bowman-Kruhm:  "Where  does  it  hurt?" 

Anne:  "Just  inside." 

"These  are  not  a bunch  of  weird  kids,"  she 
says.  "But  neither  are  they  the  gentle,  loving 
angels  frequently  pictured  by  the  altruistic.  ... 
They  are  people  with  the  good  and  bad  in  them 
found  in  all  of  us." 

Last  week  I was  rescuing  another  teacher 
from  Jason,  our  180-pound  autistic  kid,  and  he 
slammed  me  into  the  wall,  hurt  my  wrist, 
bloodied  my  nose  and  made  a loop-de-loop  out 
of  my  wire-frame  glasses... 


Bowman-Kruhm,  a native  of  Frederick, 
Md.,  had  not  always  planned  to  become  a 
teacher  or  administrator  or  to  concentrate  on 
the  field  of  special  education. 

A petite  woman  with  quick,  intelligent  eyes, 
who  often  stands  not  much  taller  than  her  stu- 
dents, Bowman-Kruhm  had  planned  to  study 
journalism  at  the  university. 

"I've  always  loved  to  write,"  she  says,  sim- 
ply. She  is  seated  at  the  lunch  table  now,  eating 
tuna  salad  and  coconut  cake  — all  prepared  by 
the  food  service  class.  While  she  is  talking,  she 
is  also  keeping  a watchful,  yet  relaxed,  eye  on 
the  students  chattering  and  eating. 

Instead  of  a career  as  a writer,  her  family  and 
high  school  counselors  encouraged  her  to  pur- 
sue a more  "practical"  career,  such  as  teaching, 
that  would  enable  her  to  support  herself  until 
she  began  her  "real"  job  as  wife  and  mother. 

She  did  both  — raising  a family  and  work- 
ing as  a teacher.  Beginning  in  1956,  she  taught 
English  and  reading  to  gifted  and  talented 
classes  that  would  while  away  the  period  read- 
ing and  discussing  such  works  as  Julius  Caesar 
and  All  the  King's  Men,  as  well  as  less-gifted 
classes  of  students  who  struggled  to  read  day- 
to-day  assignments. 

The  gifted  and  talented  classes  were  chal- 
lenging and  gratifying. 

"But  1 felt  a real  empathy  for  those  kids  with 
learning  problems,"  she  says. 

That  poor  mother  at  the  conference.  It  was 
really  disheartening  — her  son  has  an  IQ  of  40 
(the  lowest  of  any  of  our  students  at  Rock 
Terrace)  and  emotional  problems.  He  throws 
chairs  and  threatens  to  slug  people  because 
he’s  so  frustrated.  So  we're  recommending  a 
program  more  suited  to  his  ability  level,  since 
he's  17  and  in  four  years  at  Rock  Terrace  hasn't 
learned  to  read  more  than  20  words.  All  the 
mother  could  say  was,  "I  want  him  to  learn  to 
read...why  can't  you  teach  him  to  read?"  I 
don't  think  she  can  read  herself,  so  I under- 
stand her  desire,  but  with  a 40  IQ  we  were 
lucky  to  teach  him  to  write  his  name... 

While  at  Paint  Branch  High  School  in 
Burtonsville,  Md.,  in  the  early  1970s,  Bowman- 
Kruhm,  who  as  an  only  child  had  especially 
loved  to  read,  suggested  to  the  principal  that 
the  school  combine  the  reading  program  with 


the  special  education  program. 

The  result  was  the  English/Social  Studies 
Opportunity  Program,  an  alternative  to  the 
regular  English  and  social  studies  courses  that 
would  meet  the  needs  of  academically  under- 
achieving students,  an  innovative  program 
that  received  federal  funding,  says  Bowman- 
Kruhm. 

She  joined  the  staff  of  Rock  Terrace  as  assis- 
tant principal  in  1983. 

"You  set  one  foot  in  this  place  and  you  are 
committed  — to  this  school,  the  students,"  she 
says,  as  she  guides  a visitor  on  a tour  of  Rock 
Terrace  after  lunch.  "We're  very  close  here." 

Nov.  5 - Don  (Weinberger,  Rock  Terrace's 
principal)  called  to  say  that  Elizabeth  had  died 
in  her  sleep.  Kids  don't  understand  death.  Amy 
constantly  says  she's  sick,  but  with  a ther- 
mometer (which  registers  normal)  in  her 
mouth,  she  spills  out  her  concern  about  dying 
like  Elizabeth.  Tommy  drew  a picture  of  a cof- 
fin on  the  bottom  of  a letter  to  parents  from 
Don  explaining  funeral  arrangements. 

A letter  written  to  Elizabeth  by  Amanda, 
one  of  Elizabeth's  best  friends: 

Dear  Elizabeth, 

I am  sorry  that  you  died.  17 tat  made  me  feel 
very  unhappy.  I know  you're  in  good  hands 
with  our  heavenly  father. 

Die  whole  school  was  very  sad.  I was  sad 
that  you  passed  away  too.  Take  good  care,  pal. 
I will  miss  you,  Elizabeth 

Love, 

Your  special  friend,  Amanda 

Nov.  5-1  drove  Lee,  Kerri  and  Maria  to  the 
funeral.  On  the  way  back  to  school  they  talked 
and  talked  about  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard,  asking  questions  about  Elizabeth's 
dress  and  the  necklace  she  had  on,  which  had 
been  removed  and  given  to  her  mother.  I bought 
them  ice  cream  cones,  but  the  questions  con- 
tinued while  they  ate.  Lee  said  he  could  envi- 
sion her,  that  he  could  see  her  flying  around 
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ivitli  her  new  wings.  Kerri  replied  firmly,  "No, 
she  isn't."  How  was  she  so  sure?  "Because," 
says  Kerri,  "her  spirit  doesn't  leave  her  body 
until  tonight,  when  everyone's  gone  home." 
Somehow  I managed  to  get  back  to  the  school 
before  I cried. 

Nov.  6 — In  mom  ing  assembly  I commended 
the  kids  who  went  to  the  funeral  on  their 
behavior  and  appropriate  comments.  A minute 
later,  Tommy  bubbled  as  he  passed  me  in  the 
hall,  "Dr.  Kruhm,  I REALLY  ENJOYED  that 
funeral!" 

"The  big  problem  with  most  of  our  students 
is  language,"  she  says.  "Our  social  worker  says 
the  kids  are  able  to  verbalize  only  three  feelings 
— sad,  mad  and  glad." 

As  Bowman-Kruhm  guides  a visitor  to  an 
art  class,  she  is  greeted  with  a "Hi!  Dr.  Kruhm!" 
by  a small,  wiry  girl  cradling  an  arm  full  of 
books  as  she  saunters  down  the  hall. 

Bowman-Kruhm  smiles,  acknowledges  the 
greeting  and  then  firmly,  but  gently  encourages 
the  student  to  hurry  on  to  class. 

Max,  a quiet,  serious  young  man,  is  sitting 
at  a table  in  the  art  room  patiently  painting  a 
ceramic  bird  with  determined  strokes. 

"That's  lovely,  Max,"  says  Bowman-Kruhm, 
looking  over  his  shoulder. 

"It's  not  that  good,"  replies  Max,  self-con- 
sciously shrugging  off  her  praise  as  he  adds  the 
final  awkward  touches  to  the  bird's  yellow 
beak. 

Juan,  a short,  round-faced  young  man  in  his 
early  teens,  is  seated  at  the  same  table  with 
Max.  He  is  attempting  to  spell  out  his  name  by 
stringing  together  beads. 

"Juan  is  an  awfully  hard  worker,"  says  Bow- 
man-Kruhm. 

Juan  flashes  her  a grin.  He  is  especially  tal- 
ented in  woodworking  class  and  often  does 
outside  work  for  the  school's  industrial  arts 
teacher  on  weekends,  adds  Bowman-Kruhm. 

According  to  Bowman-Kruhm,  the  students 
are  exposed  to  future  job  demands  in  such 
classes  as  woodworking  and  food  ser- 


vice.  Many  have  part-time  jobs  arranged 
through  the  school  or  participate  in  work  pro- 
grams during  school  in  which  they  are  paid. 

"Our  kids  are  such  good  workers  because 
they  can  do  repetitive  jobs  indefinitely,"  says 
Bowman-Kruhm. 

She  sounds  proud  as  she  speaks  of  the  stu- 
dents and  their  accomplishments,  as  if  speak- 
ing of  her  own  children.  Yet,  she  is  quick  to  add 
that  the  staff  at  Rock  Terrace  has  long  learned 
to  accept  gratification  in  small  day-to-day 
rewards  — not  big  accomplishments.  Students 
at  Rock  Terrace  do  not  go  on  to  college,  but  they 
can  lead  happy,  productive,  independent  lives, 
she  says. 

Some  grasp  the  idea  of  independence  more 
readily  than  others,  though.  Many  students, 
she  says,  must  be  "weaned"  from  Rock  Terrace 
once  they  graduate. 

Then  there  are  others,  such  as  Steve. 


Leonard  to  Mr.  Johnson  on  seeing  Bowman- 
Kruhm's  picture  on  the  front  page  of  a local 
neivspaper,  along  with  a local-writer-makes- 
good  article,  which  he  couldn't  read: 

Leonard:  "What'd  she  do  to  get  arrested?" 

Daily,  Bowman-Kruhm  is  making  a differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  Rock  Terrace  students.  With 
I Hate  School  and  Where’s  My  Other  Sock?,  she 
has  reached  out  beyond  the  walls  of  Rock  Ter- 
race and  influenced  others. 

Both  books  have  been  well-received  by  book 
critics  and  school  guidance  counselors,  and  / 
Hate  School  was  selected  by  the  American 
Library  Association  as  a "Best  Book  for  Young 
Adults,  1986." 

She  has  finally  tasted  success  as  a writer.  But 
there  are  other  successes,  feelings  of  accom- 
plishment that  she  values  just  as  much  — the 
small  rewards  that  can  sometimes  seem  over- 
whelming in  themselves. 


Written  after  the  production  of  "The  Wiz- 
ard of  Oz": 

Die  audience  rose  to  cheer  and  applaud  the 
actors.  The  production  unis,  as  Don  later 
described  it  in  his  newsletter  to  parents, 
"superb."  Surely  even  Judy  Garland  et  al  had 
not  had  to  reach  so  far  into  themselves  to  give 
fantastic  perfomiances.  I looked  at  each  mem- 
ber of  the  cast  — the  Scarecrow,  in  his  wheel- 
chair; the  Tin  Man,  so  serious  and  pensive;  the 
Cowardly  Lion,  rapidly  losing  over  the  past 
few  months  his  little  remaining  sight;  Dorothy, 
herself  frequently  late  to  school  because  of 
daily  seizures;  and  Oz,  on  his  crutches  with 
degenerative  orthopedic  problems  and  soon  to 
also  be  in  a wheelchair.  Die  Munchkins  bobbed 
around  on  the  stage.  Like  the  lead  actors,  they 
had  handicaps  in  addition  to  being  identified 
as  mentally  retarded.  But  my  heart  went  out 
to  them  as  people  — teenagers  who  had 
stretched  themselves  to  give  a spectacular  per- 
fomance.  I happily  waved  goodbye  as  the  stu- 
dents boarded  buses  or  went  home  with 
parents  here  for  the  performance. 

What  a glorious  perfor- 
mance! What  a glori- 
ous day! 

Then  l went  in  my 
office,  closed  the  door, 


Bowman-Kmhm:  Steve,  did  you  know  that 
next  year  students  won’t  be  allowed  to  smoke 
at  school? 

Steve:  Yeah,  Ms.  Solomon  told  me.  I'll  just 
quit. 

Bowman-Kruhm:  I'm  glad  you  feel  that 
way  about  it.  Smoking  really  isn’t  good  for 
you. 

Steve:  Nah.  I meant  I'll  quit  school. 

(He  did.) 


Even  though  I Hate  School  and  Where's  My 
Other  Sock ? are  readily  available  in  the  school's 
library,  Bowman-Kruhm  does  not  anticipate 
her  students  readily  searching  the  books  out  to 
read.  However,  her  local  fame  and  writing 
accomplishments  have  not  gone  entirely  un- 
noticed. 
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t was  all  so  straightforward.  You  graduated 

from  high  school  and  went  on  to  college.  When 
you  finished  at  College  Park,  you  thought 
you'd  take  a job  and  rise  steadily  through  the 
company,  perhaps  as  your  parents  had  done. 

That  was  a few  years  ago.  Since  then,  maybe 
you've  sensed  things  aren't  going  quite  the 
way  you  thought  they  would.  You  may  be 
unable  to  figure  out  why. 

Chances  are  you're  one  of  the  people  tar- 
geted by  Mac  Saddoris,  program  director  of  the 
university's  Career  Development  Center,  for  a 
workshop  on  career  change  in  the  new  labor 
market,  based  on  learning  "networking"  skills. 

"The  people  who  have  the  interesting  jobs 
got  there  through  networking,  and  they  are  still 
active  networkers,"  says  Saddoris,  who 
describes  himself  as  a "motivator." 

Saddoris,  52,  says  many  alumni  feel  they  are 
stuck  in  their  careers  because  of  fundamental 
changes  in  the  labor  market  in  recent  years. 
Whereas  companies  used  to  offer  clear  paths  to 
promotion,  graduates  are  realizing  now  that 
they  may  have  to  move  from  company  to  com- 
pany in  order  to  increase  earning  potential  and 
find  new  challenges. 

Those  changes  can  be  ascribed  to  organiza- 
tional restructuring,  a new  emphasis  on  inno- 
vation and  entrepreneurship  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  a global  marketplace  and  a surge 
in  temporary  employment,  even  in  the  profes- 
sions. 

So  the  Alumni  Association  and  the  Career 
Development  Center,  where  alumni  already 
account  for  a third  of  the  clientele,  will  hold 
seminars  in  the  fall  and  spring  semesters, 
designed  to  teach  alumni  how  to  set  about 
switching  career  tracks  when  they  fall  victim 
to  one  of  these  phenomena  or  recognize  the 
need  for  a change. 

"A  person's  career  and  advancement  now 
will  depend  more  on  staying  employable  than 
on  employment  with  one  company  for  a long 
time,"  Saddoris  says.  "That  will  require  a per- 
son to  develop  skills  in  finding  and  investing 
one's  resources  in  even  more  challenging 


opportunities." 

'That's  very  untraditional  to  the  American 
worker/'  he  says. 

But  an  "untraditional"  career  path  is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  few  ways  to  real  advancement. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  ranked  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  area  second  only  to  Los  Angeles  in  the 
number  of  entrepreneurial,  small  business 
start-ups  during  the  1980s.  For  many  people, 
however,  the  difficulty  remains  learning  the 
skills  that  help  build  business  contacts,  or  find- 
ing a job  in  one  of  these  new  businesses.  They 
could  pay  several  thousand  dollars  to  an  exec- 
utive search  firm.  Or  pay  the  $75-$95  fee  for  the 
College  Park  seminar. 

At  the  seminar,  groups  of  about  25  alumni 
will  learn  how  to  manage  career  change  and 
find  new  outlets  for  their  changing  interests. 
"The  skills  required  for  this  change,"  Saddoris 
says,  "may  not  come  easily  if  you  are  used  to 
depending  on  the  company  or  on  chance  for 
your  career  development." 

The  networking  model  that  will  be  used  to 
teach  alumni  at  the  seminars  fits  many  different 
situations,  says  the  man  who  developed  it,  Jim 
Shaw,  immediate  past  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

Shaw,  now  a management  consultant  run- 
ning his  own  company,  puts  himself  through 
this  evaluative  process  every  five  years,  and 
usually  changes  his  career  each  time.  The 
model  "helps  you  take  control  of  your  own 
destiny,"  he  says. 

Shaw  uses  a chart  to  rank  the  importance  of 
income,  satisfaction,  kind  of  industry,  commut- 
ing time  and  so  on.  From  this  information,  he 
decides  which  career  areas  to  target  and  goes 
out  to  interview  a series  of  practitioners.  He 
grades  the  characteristics  of  that  profession 
from  the  interview  information,  then  decides 
whether  it  is  the  career  for  him. 

As  Shaw  notes,  career  change  may  be  nec- 
essary because  "the  items  that  change  over 
time  are  your  priorities." 

Alumni  "should  be  a little  more  analytical 
in  the  process  of  looking  for  alternative 


careers,"  Shaw  says. 

Saddoris  agrees.  "We  had  a man  who  was 
working  on  Wall  Street  for  a junk  bond  firm, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  when  the  cuts 
began.  The  last  I heard,  he  went  out  to  Califor- 
nia saying  he  was  going  into  show  business.  I 
think  he  was  still  in  shock,  but  anyway  that's 
not  thinking  things  through." 

The  career-change  situations  at  which 
Saddoris  aims  the  workshop  vary.  He  thinks 
the  seminar  will  be  useful  to  alumni  changing 
jobs  or  careers,  to  entrepreneurs  and  others 
looking  for  new  involvements,  and  to  people 
getting  into  the  job  market  for  the  first  time. 

Also,  there  will  be  mothers  who  have  been 
out  of  the  work  force,  raising  a family,  and 
professionals  who  feel  stuck  in  their  current 
jobs.  "They  should  learn  how  to  find  new 
opportunities,"  he  says. 

The  Alumni  Association  plans  another  aid 
to  networking  alumni  next  year.  It  will  publish 
an  alumni  directory,  listing  College  Park 
alumni  by  profession,  at  a cost  of  about  $40. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Saddoris  and  his  team 
of  six  counselors  constantly  deal  with  alumni 
in  need  of  a career  change.  From  a New  Jersey 
engineer  earning  $50,000,  who  cried  all  the  way 
to  work  and  all  the  way  home,  to  a partner  in 
a top  Washington  law  firm  who  "tired  of  the 
adversarial  world,"  people  realize  they  cannot 
expect  their  priorities  to  remain  the  same 
throughout  their  lives. 

The  seminar's  networking  skills  may  help 
alumni  to  switch  jobs  now  and  to  develop  their 
careers  through  planned  change.  The  skills 
may  even  help  alumni  back  onto  the  career 
track  they  thought  had  left  them  behind. 

Says  Saddoris,  "This  is  a skill  that  you'll  use 
all  your  life." 

Seminars  are  scheduled  for  November  1990,  and  for 
January,  March  and  May  1991.  For  more  information, 
please  call  the  Career  Development  Center  at  (301)  314- 
7242  or  the  Office  of  Alumni  Programs  at  405-4678. 

Matt  Rees  is  a free-lance  writer  amt  a graduate 
student  in  the  College  of  Journalism. 


For  the  98  residents 


of  the  College  Park 
residence  hall  known 
as  the  Language 
House,  1989-90 
was  no  ordinary 
year  of  campus  life. 


BY  BRIAN  BUSEK 


One  day  last  fall,  not  long  after  the  house  opened  for  its  first  year,  President  William 
E.  Kirwan  rapped  at  the  door  of  one  apartment  and  asked  the  residents  if  he  could  see 
for  himself  its  piece  de  resistance,  the  spiral  staircase  decorating  its  living  room;  another 
day  a malfunctioning  sprinkler  sprayed  amok  in  the  house  basement  and  destroyed  the 
new  parquet  floor  in  the  multi-purpose  room. 

With  the  installation  of  such  high  tech  devices  as  multilingual  computers  (supplied 
through  a gift  of  $37,000  in  equipment  from  Apple  Computers  and  a matching  grant  from 
the  campus  Computer  Science  Center)  and  a satellite  link  to  worldwide  television 
broadcasts,  the  Language  House,  by  year's  end,  featured  the  most  sophisticated  equip- 
ment of  all  campus  residence  halls;  on  the  other  hand,  it  took  three  weeks  before  the 
residents  of  one  apartment  had  a faucet  on  their  bathroom  sink. 

For  many  students,  their  year  in  the  Language  House  placed  them  in  a beehive  of 
living  and  learning  where  evenings  at  home  were  spent  cooking  dinner,  playing  Scrabble, 
singing  folk  songs,  watching  movies  or  sharing  gossip  not  in  English  but  in  Japanese, 
German,  Russian,  French,  Hebrew,  Italian  or  Spanish,  as  befits  a residence  hall  dedicated 
to  the  study  of  foreign  languages;  for  a few  students,  despite  a solemn  pledge  to  speak 
in  a foreign  tongue,  English  stubbornly  remained  the  language  of  choice. 

In  short,  it  was  a year  as  enriching,  frustrating  and  surprising  as  expected  when  the 
university  inaugurated  a new  concept  in  campus  living  by  opening  its  first  academically 
based  residence  hall.  The  Language  House,  located  in  remodeled  St.  Marv's  Hall,  is 
occupied  by  students  who  are  studying  foreign  languages.  Through  organized  activities, 
specialized  equipment  and  a requirement  that  students  speak  their  language  in  the  house, 
students  are  immersed,  as  deeply  as  possible  on  American  shores,  in  a foreign  language. 

Summing  up  the  newness  of  the  experience  in  one  breath,  one  of  last  year's  residents, 
Delys  Ostlund,  a doctoral  student  in  Spanish,  describes  herself  as  having  been  "a  pioneer 
and  a guinea  pig." 

Lori  Foster,  a journalism  student  who  graduated  last  spring  after  living  in  the  Lan- 
guage House's  Japanese  cluster,  conveys  the  spirit  of  the  program  in  saying:  "It  was  great 
to  be  with  other  people  who  were  interested  in  studying  Japanese.  Mv  roommates  and 
I would  go  to  the  oriental  market  together,  make  sushi  and  that  kind  of  thing.  It  brought 
something  extra  to  living  on  campus.  It  was  like  having  special  friends.  Even  with  mv 
best  friends,  I don't  do  the  things  or  talk  about  the  things  that  1 did  with  those  people." 
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From  an  academic  perspective,  as  a decade-old  dream 
finally  came  true,  it  was  a grand  year  of  learning  for  adminis- 
trators and  faculty  members  as  well. 

"It's  at  least  as  big  a success  as  we  anticipated.  Although 
some  of  the  pieces  were  not  in  place  last  year,  it  was  definitely 
a successful  experiment,"  says  Ralph  Tarica,  chair  of  French 
and  Italian  languages  and  literatures,  one  of  four  campus 
academic  departments  supporting  the  program.  "This  pro- 
gram adds  a strong  touch  of  class  to  this  university,  a compo- 
nent of  serious  Living  we  haven't  had  here  before." 

The  opening  of  the  Language  House  represents  the  most 
significant  step  to  date  in  the  high-priority  university  effort  to 
improve  the  quality  of  intellectual  life  in  residence  halls.  Two 
other  residence  halls,  Anne  Arundel  and  Dorchester,  are  under- 
going renovation  this  fall  and  are  scheduled  to  re-open  in  fall 
1991  as  an  Honors  House  and  an  International  House.  Plans 
also  are  on  the  drawing  board  for  an  Arts  House.  In  addition, 
resident  life  director  Patricia  Mielke  says  her  department  is 
working  on  other  programs  designed  to  make  academic  activ- 
ity a part  of  the  routine  of  all  university  residence  halls. 

Jon  Boone,  assistant  dean  of  arts  and  humanities,  who  has 
advocated  the  idea  of  academically  based  dormitories  for  a 
decade  and  was  an  originator  of  the  Language  House  project, 
is  excited  by  the  prospects  for  living  and  learning  at  College 
Park  that  the  Language  House  project  foreshadows 

"Students  must  know  about  the  special  nature  of  outstand- 
ing universities,  and  this  university  in  particular.  They  must 
be  persuaded  that  the  task  of  collecting,  preserving,  expanding, 
transforming  and  disseminating  information  is  precious  work 
— and  that  life  in  the  residence  halls  is  important  to  that  work/' 
he  says. 


Specially  designed 
programs  are  used  in 
language  House’s  state- 
of-the-art  computer  lab. 


And  even  considering  first-year  growing  pains  in  the  Lan- 
guage House,  Boone  speaks  as  an  ever-proud  parent:  "It  is 
having  a predictable  infancy  and  there  is  no  indication  there 
will  be  aberrant  behavior  in  the  adult.  Almost  everything  we 
planned  is  coming  to  pass." 

An  unprecedentat  collection  of  academic  and  administra- 
tive departments  worked  together  in  creating 
the  Language  House.  From  conceiving  archi- 
tectural details  for  a dormitory  designed  to 
have  a special  touch  (for  example,  those  spiral 
staircases  in  two  third-floor  apartments  and 
the  multipurpose  room  with  its  parquet  floor) 
to  cooking  authentic  meals  for  the  house's 
cafeteria,  the  project  was  one  that,  in  Boone's 
phrase,  "insisted  on  cooperation."  The  roster 
of  contributors  included  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Humanities,  the  Office  of  Academic 
Affairs,  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  Resident 
Life,  Residential  Facilities,  the  Computer  Sci- 
ence Center,  Summer  Programs,  the  Housing  Program,  Dining 
Services,  International  Education  Services,  International 
Affairs,  and  the  Departments  of  French  and  Italian,  Hebrew 
and  East  Asian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  Germanic  and 
Slavic  languages  and  literatures. 

A Language  House  Committee,  headed  by  Dolores  Bond- 
urant  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities,  worked  to  ensure 
that  the  many  different  policies  and  philosophies  of  these  units 
meshed  harmoniously  into  a single  program.  The  15-member 
committee  continued  to  oversee  the  house's  first  year  of 
operation. 

From  the  menu  in  the  cafe  to  the  polyglot  collection  of  board 
games  in  the  closets  to  the  assignment  of  rooms,  the  house  is 
designed  to  facilitate  language  study.  Residents 
share  19  apartments  that  house  from  three  to 
seven  people  each.  The  students  are  grouped 
according  to  language  with,  ideally,  at  least  one 
male  and  female  apartment  in  each  language 
and  fewer  than  20  students  in  the  largest  lan- 
guages. 

Because  some  languages  have  more  stu- 
dents than  others,  and  because  the  house  must 
be  filled,  some  exceptions  are  made.  In  1989-90, 
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students  of  Japanese,  Spanish,  German,  Hebrew,  Russian,  Ital- 
ian and  French  lived  in  the  house.  The  most-represented  lan- 
guage was  Spanish  with  26  students  living  in  five  apartments, 
while  for  both  Italian  and  Hebrew  there  was  just  one  apartment 
of  five  women.  This  year  the  same  languages  will  occupy  the 
house,  but  there  will  be  two  apartments  each  in  Hebrew  and 
Italian  and  fewer  students  in  Spanish. 

Students  don't  need  to  major  in  a language  to  qualify  for  the 
program,  but  they  must  speak  a language  well  to  participate. 
Foster,  for  instance,  now  interning  for  a New  York  public 
relations  firm,  earned  a spot  in  the  Japanese  cluster  through 
language  skills  developed  during  a year  spent  living  in  Japan. 
During  their  semesters  in  the  house,  students  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  bolster  their  skills  by  taking  at  least  one  lan- 
guage class.  Language  House  students  pay  the  same  fees  and 
abide  by  the  same  rules  as  other  campus  residents. 

Students  are  selected  through  an  interview  process  that  tests 
prospective  residents'  language  and  social  skills.  In  agreeing 
to  live  in  the  house,  students  pledge  to  speak  the  language  and 
actively  participate  in  programs. 

Says  Kathy  James,  acting  director  of  the  program,  "We  don't 
want  to  seem  elitist,  but  this  is  a special  program  and  we  want 
the  best  students  we  can  find.  In  order  for  the  program  to 
succeed,  students  must  participate  fully.  Even  more  than  that, 
they  must  initiate  activities  themselves." 

Steve  McHale,  a Russian  major  and  Language  House  resi- 
dent this  year  and  last  year,  concurs  that  the  program  offers 
students  a special  experience  and  should  engender  a corre- 
sponding commitment. 

"I  looked  at  moving  into  the  Language  House  as  a privilege. 


It  was  frustrating  when  people  didn't  do  what  they 
were  supposed  to  do.  When  I came,  I was  prepared  to 
speak  Russian,  but  if  you  walked  into  a room  and 
other  people  were  speaking  English  it  was  hard  to 
speak  the  [foreign]  language.  You  were  fighting  against  the 
tide,"  he  says. 

To  help  keep  students  focused  on  the  academic  side  of  the 
program,  each  language  has  a mentor,  a person  who  ideally  is 
both  a graduate  student  and  a native  speaker  of  the  language. 
Among  this  year's  corps  are  returning  mentors  Sandra  Saliani, 
a graduate  student  in  mathematics  who  came  to  College  Park 
from  Italy  in  1989,  and  Yulia  Goldfarb,  a pre-med  student  and 
native  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  mentors,  who  receive  a free 
room  and  a stipend,  live  in  the  house,  coordinate  activities 
such  as  guest  lectures  and  visits  to  embassies,  and  maintain  a 
work  ethic  among  the  students. 

The  mentors,  who  are  provided  by  the  language  depart- 
ments, are  crucial  to  the  program,  according  to  James. 

"Without  them  the  students  would  be  lost;  this  would  be 
just  another  place  to  live,"  she  says. 

State-of-the-art  equipment  and  facilities  also  help  keep 
students'  attention  on  language.  While  some  visitors  to  the 
Language  House  have  found  such  conveniences  as  a com- 
puter-based language  learning  center,  a cafe,  a multipurpose 
room,  and  foreign  television  broadcasts  to  be  luxuries  verging 
on  extravagance,  residents  and  administrators  see  them  as 
vital. 

A custom-made  computer  system  (designed  by  Dan  Mag- 
orian  of  the  Computer  Science  Center)  allows  students  to  work 
in  any  of  the  house's  seven  languages  — but  not  English;  the 
foreign  television  broadcasts  offer  a first-hand  look  at  distant 
cultures  in  their  own  language;  the  multipurpose  room  pro- 
vides space  for  guest  lectures  by  foreign  speakers  and  recep- 
tions; the  cafe,  where  students  from  one  of  the  clusters  set  the 
weekly  menu,  provides  a taste  of  the  cultures  being  studied, 
and,  more  importantly,  a place  where  students  can  meet  infor- 
mally with  faculty  members. 

The  major  complaint  of  manv  first-year  residents  was  that 
none  of  these  facilities  was  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  Because  of  construction  delays,  only  the  apart- 
ments were  open  at  the  start  of  the  year,  and  the  other  features 
were  completed  as  the  year  wore  on.  The  complicated  satellite 
hook-up  for  the  foreign  broadcasts  never  was  accomplished 
during  the  school  year.  By  contrast,  this  fall  all  the  mechanical 
parts  of  the  program  will  be  in  full  operation. 

And  just  as  last  year  was  the  year  to  discover  and  repair  the 
Language  House's  physical  bugs,  organizers  have  been  tack- 
ling the  unexpected  and  unusual  social  and  academic  prob- 
lems that  surfaced. 

"As  academicians,  we  started  out  seeing  academic  issues 
and  resident  life  issues  as  being  separate.  Now  we  see  very 
clearly  how  they're  all  tied  together,"  James  says. 

For  instance,  ordinary  residence  halls  problems  such  as 


Residents  aren’t 
required  to  major  in  a 
language,  but  they’re 
encouraged  to  take  at 
least  one  language 
class  each  semester. 
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For  Lanpage  House  students,  immersion 
in  a culture  includes  foreign-language 
games,  newspapers  and  television  _ 
programs.  imk 


At  the  cafe,  students 
plan  weekly  menus 
featuring  the  cuisines 
of  foreign  countries. 


incompatible  roommates  become  magnified  in  an  academic 
program  that  depends  on  communication 

"If  you  dislike  your  roommate  so  much  that  you  won't 
speak  to  him  in  English,  you're  certainly  not  going  to  speak 
to  him  in  French,"  James  says. 

Mixing  graduate  students  and  undergraduates  creates 
unusual  dilemmas.  As  a doctoral  student  in  her  late  20s, 
Ostlund,  last  year's  mentor  in  Spanish,  was  significantly 
older  than  her  students. 

"The  things  [about  the  Language  House]  I liked  and  didn't 
like  were  pretty  much  what  I expected.  I enjoyed  having  the 
opportunity  to  live  with  the  language  and,  being  a kind  of 
teacher,  to  see  the  progress  students  made. 

I didn't  like  being  subjected  to  bureau- 
cratic rules  designed  for  undergradu- 
ates," she  says. 

James  learned  that  nothing  can  be 
taken  for  granted. 

"We  naively  thought  that  students  who 
wanted  to  live  here  would  want  to  speak 
the  language  and  would  be  motivated  to 
learn  more  about  the  culture.  In  some 
cases  that  was  a wrong  assumption." 

Based  on  such  experiences,  organizers 
have  developed  a more  involved  applica- 
tion process  with  particular  attention  paid 
to  potential  residents'  social  skills.  Orien- 
tation for  this  year's  residents  began  in  the  spring  with 
special  emphasis  placed  on  informing  students  exactly  what 
would  be  expected  of  them. 

This  year,  James,  who  will  no  longer  face  headaches  from 
swamped  floors  and  other  start-up  problems,  plans  to  devote 
more  time  and  attention  to  the  mentors,  helping  them 
develop  a wider  range  of  language-related  activities,  and 
offering  more  direction  on  how  to  teach  foreign  languages. 

While  still  evolving,  the  program  is  already  considered  a 
College  Park  success  story  and  a model  for  other  academi- 
cally based  dormitories.  Among  the  best  testaments  to  the 
appeal  of  the  program  is  the  fact  that  40  of  the  91  undergrad- 
uates and  two  of  the  seven  mentors  who  lived  in  the  house 
last  year  are  returning.  And  among  the  "pioneers  and  guinea 
pigs"  of  last  fall  are  many  who  express  some  regret  that  they 
can't  share  the  experience  again  this  year 

Rena  Kane,  who  served  as  mentor  in  Hebrew,  is  studying 
in  Israel  this  year.  Before  leaving,  she  said,  "I'm  excited  about 
going  to  Israel.  But  I've  put  a lot  into  [the  Language  House] 
and  not  to  be  here  is  kind  of  upsetting.  [This]  year  will  be 
wonderful.  Every  single  person  who  lived  in  the  Language 
House  last  year  paved  the  way  for  [this]  year  to  be  really 
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Composing  Equations  On  The  Dance 


Floor 


eeping  in  mind  Alvin  Mayes'  for- 
mer profession  as  a high  school 
mathematics  teacher,  the  dance 
might  be  called  "Exploration  of 
the  Two  Heads  Theory."  The  Two 
Heads  Theory  expounds  the  idea 
that  two  heads  are  better  than 
one.  With  partner  Karen  Bern- 
stein, Mayes  is  exploring  how 
this  theory,  and  its  corollary  that 
four  feet  are  better  than  two, 
apply  to  the  art  of  dance.  The 
approach  is  called  "partnering," 
two  dancers  working  together, 
composing  physical  equations  as  it  were,  to 
achieve  movements  that  cannot  be  made  by  a 
single  dancer. 

Partnering  is  only  one  of  many  ways  in 
which  Mayes,  a 12-year  veteran  of  the  College 
Park  dance  faculty,  strives  to  multiply  the 
forms  of  expression  available  to  a dancer.  In 
another  project,  one  funded  with  a Prince 
George's  County  Arts  Council  grant,  Mayes  is 
working  with  a composer  and  a graphic  artist 


on  a multimedia  piece  that  explores  the  rela- 
tionship between  music,  graphic  images  and 
movement. 

Mayes'  activities  are  far  afield  from  the  pro- 
fessional life  he  once  anticipated.  In  his  fresh- 
man year  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  he  was 
a football  player  and  a mathematics  major.  His 
football  career  ended  after  one  year  with  a knee 
injury,  while  mathematics  proved  a bit  more 
enduring.  He  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
mathematics  and  taught  the  subject  for  five 
years. 

The  football  injury  first  put  Mayes  onto  the 
dance  boards.  Doctors  suggested  dance  as  ther- 
apv  and  in  therapv  he  discovered  his  medium 
for  artistic  expression.  Since  1 976,  he  has  taught 
dance  at  the  college  level,  has  choreographed 
new  works  and  has  performed  in  concert 
throughout  the  country. 

This  past  summer  he  toured  with  the  Light 
of  a Different  Torch  company,  which  per- 
formed in  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Minneapolis  and 
Seattle. 

- Brian  Busek 
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Humanities  in  the  High  Schools 

Martha  Smith,  College  Park  associate  professor  of  English, 
will  commute  to  Baltimore  this  year  to  help  teach 
teachers. 

Smith  is  one  of  three  members  of  the  English  department  faculty 
who  will  conduct  special  institutes  this  year  for  high  school  drama 
and  literature  teachers  in  Baltimore,  Howard  County  and  on  the 
Eastern  Shore. 

The  program,  now  in  its  third  year,  is  designed  to  freshen  teachers’ 
knowledge  of  their  own  subjects  as  a means  of  improving  the  teaching 
of  the  humanities  in  Maryland  classrooms.  It  is  funded  with  a 
$350,000  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  grant. 

Smith,  who  has  written  extensively  on  the  life  and  work  of  Emily 
Dickinson,  will  team-teach  institutes  on  Anglo-American  and  African 
American  women  poets  with  Margaret  Reid,  professor  of  English  at 
Morgan  State  University.  Their  program  will  include  lectures  and 
readings  by  contemporary  poets  including  Bernice  Johnson  Reagon, 
Lucille  Clifton,  Sonia  Sanchez  and  Sandra  Mortola  Gilbert. 


Martha  Smith  will  team-teach 
institutes  on  women  poets. 


Hearing  the  Voices 
Of  Freed  Slaves 


The  voices  of  black  men  and  women  just 
liberated  from  slavery  come  alive  in  an  unusu- 
ally vivid  and  comprehensive  way  through  the 
Department  of  History's  Freedmen  and  South- 
ern Society  project. 

This  winter,  Cambridge  University  Press  is 
scheduled  to  issue  the  third  volume  in  a series 
of  books  in  which  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion-era documents  collected  from  the  National 
Archives  provide  rare  access  to  the  words  of 
freed  slaves.  The  documents,  compiled  by  his- 
torical editors  at  College  Park,  consist  mainly 
of  letters  written  by  freed  slaves  to  federal 
agencies  covering  a variety  of  issues  — from 
questions  of  land  ownership  to  appeals  for  mil- 
itary pensions.  In  these  official  letters,  the  writ- 
ers reveal,  sometimes  movingly,  details  that 
show  the  condition  of  their  lives. 

A team  of  editors,  led  by  professor  of  history 
Ira  Berlin,  has  spent  more  than  a decade  pulling 
together  the  documents,  for  which  they  pro- 
vide a context  with  introductory  essays.  The 
forthcoming  volume  deals  with  the  transition 
of  former  slaves  into  free  workers  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Louisiana.  Ear- 
lier volumes  focused  on  the  black  military 
experience  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  pro- 
cess of  emancipation. 

Among  the  many  honors  already  earned  by 
the  project  is  the  J.  Franklin  Jameson  Prize  of 
the  American  Historical  Association,  which  is 
given  every  five  years  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  historical  editing. 


A Boost  from  Early 
Intervention 

The  university  is  currently  participating  in  a state- 
wide pilot  program  designed  to  raise  the  level  of 
academic  preparedness  of  economically  and  envi- 
ronmentally disadvantaged  students  who  go  on  to 
college. 

Five  regions  are  involved  in  the  three-year  pilot 
program  established  by  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly  and  administered  by  the  Maryland  Higher 
Education  Commission  (MHEC). 

The  program  began  in  February  and  is  currently 
funded  for  $150,000  in  each  of  the  two  regions  in 
which  the  university  is  participating  — Prince 
George’s  County  and  Southern  Maryland. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  program,  which  focuses 
on  middle  schooi  in  both  regions  and  also  includes 
high  school  in  Prince  George's  County,  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  economically  and  environmentally 
disadvantaged  students  who  enroll  and  succeed  in 
post-secondary  institutions,  says  Muriel  R.  Sloan, 
assistant  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  at  the 
university. 

The  university’s  College  of  Education,  Under- 
graduate Studies,  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admis- 
sions, Counseling  Center,  Office  of  Minority  Student 
Education  and  faculty  and  students  within  various 
disciplines  are  involved  in  the  program's  activities, 
which  include  student  motivation  workshops  for 
teachers  and  parents;  campus  visits  for  middle 
school  students;  college  preparation  and  financial 
aid  workshops  for  parents,  teachers,  counselors 
and  students;  mentoring  and  tutoring  programs  for 
students;  and  a summer  institute  for  school  coun- 
selors. 

These  efforts  are  being  coordinated  by  the  staff 
in  the  assistant  vice  president's  office  with  respon- 
sibility for  campus-wide  School/University  Coopera- 
tive Programs. 
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University  Hosts  International  Science  Congress 


The  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Sys- 
tematic and  Evolutionary  Biology,  "The  Unity 
of  Evolutionary  Biology,"  was  hosted  by  the 
university  this  past  summer. 

The  congress,  co-hosted  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  featured  a number  of  major  sympo- 
siums aimed  at  illuminating  some  of  the  new- 
est areas  of  evolutionary  biology,  as  well  as 
providing  a synthesis  of  historical  and  mecha- 
nistic approaches  to  evolution  in  animals, 
plants  and  microorganisms. 

"The  goal  of  the  congress  was  to  foster  a 
resynthesis  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  incorpo- 
rating new  and  traditional  approaches,"  says 
Marjorie  L.  Reaka-Kudla,  program  chair  and 
an  associate  professor  in  the  university's 
Department  of  Zoology. 


The  symposiums  focused  on  three  major 
areas:  evolution  in  perspective,  which  included 
such  topics  as  biodiversity,  conservation,  bio- 
technology and  global  change;  tempo  and  pat- 
tern of  evolution;  and  systematics  and 
phylogenetic  reconstruction. 

Keynote  speakers  included  Eugenie  Clark  of 
the  university's  Department  of  Zoology;  Rich- 
ard Leakey,  Kenyan  anthropologist;  Stephen  J. 
Gould,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at 
Harvard  University;  Peter  Raven,  director  of 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden;  Margaret  B. 
Davis,  Department  of  Ecology  and  Evolution 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Douglas 
Futuyma,  Department  of  Ecology  and  Evolu- 
tion at  the  State  University  of  New  York. 


Amazon  Deforestation  Could  Be  Irreversible,  Study  Warns 


Most  of  the  Amazon  rain  forest  could  disap- 
pear in  50  to  100  years  if  deforestation  contin- 
ues at  the  present  rate,  according  to  a recent 
study  by  the  Center  for  Ocean-Land-Atmo- 
sphere Interactions  (COLAI)  in  the  Department 
of  Meteorology. 

An  article  detailing  the  one-year  study 
appeared  in  the  March  16  issue  of  the  journal 
Science. 

According  to  Jagadish  Shukla,  professor  of 
meteorology  and  director  of  COLAI,  the  cam- 
pus-based study  used  the  NASA  supercompu- 
ter at  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  to 
project  possible  effects  on  climate  caused  bv 
total  deforestation  of  the  Amazon  basin. 

"The  Amazon  rain  forest  is  the  largest  forest 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  being  destroyed  at  a 
devastatingly  fast  rate,"  says  Shukla.  "Our 
results  show  that  if  Amazon  deforestation  con- 
tinues at  the  present  rate,  it  will  produce  irre- 
versible changes  in  climate  that  could  make 
reestablishment  of  the  tropical  forests  particu- 
larly difficult." 


Shukla  says  his 
data  show  that  about 
14,000  square  miles 
of  Amazon  rain  forest  are  destroyed  each  year 
and,  according  to  some  studies,  12  percent  of 
the  forest  already  lias  been  destroyed  through  the 
slash-and-bum  techniques  used  by  farmers  there. 

According  to  Shukla's  study,  when  forest  is 
replaced  with  pasture,  as  is  occurring  in  the 
Amazon  basin,  the  land  has  a reduced  ability 
to  retain  water.  The  effect  is  decreased  rainfall, 
higher  temperatures,  a lengthened  dry  season, 
and  increased  propensity  for  forest  fires.  This 
diminishes  the  possibility  for  re-establishment 
of  forest. 

Shukla  believes  that  a large  change  in  rain- 
fall over  the  Amazon  is  likelv  to  produce  sig- 
nificant changes  in  global  circulation  as  well. 
COLAI  currently  is  conducting  further  studies 
to  determine  the  nature  of  global  climate 
changes  due  to  Amazon  deforestation. 


Jehan  Sadat 

Endowed  Chair  to  Honor 
Anwar  Sadat 

The  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sci- 
ences has  established  the  Anwar  Sadat 
Chair  for  Population,  Development,  and 
Peace  at  the  Center  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  Conflict  Management. 

"This  important  initiative  will  bring  emi- 
nent scholars  to  the  university  concerned  with 
peace-building  in  the  Middle  East  and  other 
regions  of  conflict,  as  well  as  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  Middle  East,"  says 
Murray  Polakoff,  dean  of  the  College  of  Behav- 
ioral and  Social  Sciences. 

The  impetus  for  the  creation  of  the  Anwar 
Sadat  Chair  came  from  the  college's  Center  for 
International  Development  and  Conflict  Man- 
agement. 

Historically,  the  center  has  utilized  informa- 
tion and  skills  from  all  disciplines  to  examine 
the  phenomenon  of  protracted  social  conflict. 
The  center's  studies  have  demonstrated  the 
interdependence  of  population  issues,  eco- 
nomic development  and  a society's  capacity  for 
building  peace.  "I  am  enthusiastic  about  the 
Anwar  Sadat  Chair  for  Population,  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park,"  says  Jehan  Sadat,  wife  of  the 
late  Egyptian  leader.  "The  goals  and  programs 
of  this  chair  are  a testimony  to  the  serious 
problems  of  our  times.  Were  President  Sadat 
alive  today,  he  would  be  very  happy  to  be  part 
of  this  project.  As  for  me,  the  Anwar  Sadat 
Chair  to  continue  his  mission  and  further  his 
work  in  peace-building  is  the  fulfillment  of  my 
dream." 

$1.5  million  is  needed  to  fully  establish  the 
chair.  To  date,  nearly  $500,000  has  been  raised 
from  gifts  and  pledges,  including  a $250,000 
gift  from  Robert  Keeler,  president  of  Saratoga 
Construction  Co. 
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Livingston 
concludes  that  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  is 
not  threatened  by 
acid  rain. 


The  Statue’s  Skin  Analysis 


Beneath  Lady  Liberty's 
pretty  green  face  is  a brown 
skin  of  copper.  The  green 
surface  is  the  patina,  an  ornamen- 
tal film  of  chemicals  that  forms  nat- 
urally on  copper  as  a result  of 
corrosion. 

It's  all  a matter  of  aesthetics.  But 
if  you  look  at  photographs  of  the 
statue  taken  in  the  1960s,  you  will 
see  that  the  patina  was  uniformly 
green.  Today,  there  is  a variation  in 
shades  of  green — dark  green  on 
high  areas  such  as  the  nose  and 
cheeks,  light  green  in  deep  areas 
such  as  the  eyes  and  below  the  lips. 
These  color  patterns  correspond  to 


different  mixtures  of  copper  min- 
erals in  the  patina. 

It  has  been  theorized  that  the 
changing  color  patterns  are  the 
result  of  chemical  conversions 
caused  by  acid  rain,  which  has 
become  more  acidic  in  the  North- 
east during  the  last  20  or  30  years. 

The  National  Park  Service 
wanted  to  know  what  was  hap- 
pening to  the  surface  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  so  it  called  in  College 
Park's  Richard  A.  Livingston  to 
investigate.  Livingston  is  a 
research  fellow  in  the  Department 
of  Geology  who  specializes  in 
architectural  conservation  science. 
He  has  served  as  a consultant  for 
such  structures  as  the  Taj  Mahal, 
the  Sphinx  and  the  Washington 
National  Cathedral. 

Livingston  developed  a mathe- 
matical model  using  geochemical 
principles  to  predict  which  copper 
minerals  would  be  stable,  given 
different  rainwater  and  atmo- 
spheric chemical  conditions.  The 
minerals  predicted  in  the  model 
actually  matched  the  chemistry  of 
New  York  air  and  rainwater. 

He  found  that  air  quality  in 
New  York  City  is  better  now  than 
it  was  20  years  ago — the  positive 
result  of  emission  controls  placed 
on  fuel  oil  and  coal  since  the  1970s. 
The  cleaner  air  has,  in  fact,  made 
color  patterns  more  prominent  on 
the  statue  because  of  reduced  sul- 
fur dioxide  in  the  atmosphere. 

"The  color  patterns  appear  to  be 
due  to  the  prevailing  winds,  which 
determine  where  rainwater  con- 
tacts the  statue,"  Livingston  says. 
Where  there  is  less  rain  contact,  salt 
spray  has  a greater  influence  on 
patina  shade. 

Livingston  concludes  that  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  does  not  appear 
to  be  threatened  bv  acid  rain.  "It 
appears  that  the  statue  will  survive 
for  several  more  centuries,"  he 
says. 
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Making  Preschoolers  Better  Readers 


Children  who  attended  the  Baltimore-based 
MIND  (Model  for  Integrated  Neuronal  Devel- 
opment) prekindergarten  program  are  better 
readers  than  those  children  who  attended  other 
preschools  or  no  preschool  at  all. 

That's  the  finding  by  Robert  Hardy,  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Child  Study  in  the  College 
of  Education,  and  Trudy  Hamby,  a member  of 
the  Institute  faculty  and  MIND  project  director. 

The  MIND  program,  which  began  during 
the  1985-86  school  year,  is  the  pioneer  research 
and  curriculum  development  effort  of  the  uni- 
versity, Project  Head  Start,  and  Baltimore  City 
Public  Schools.  The  project  uses  new  and  recent 
findings  from  the  neurosciences  about  the 
brain  and  its  functioning  and  incorporates 
information  from  the  broad  field  of  human 
development,  education  and  cognition  into  the 
MIND  theory  of  learning  and  teaching. 

The  students  were  tested  in  kindergarten, 
first  and  second  grades.  In  language,  mathe- 
matics and  reading,  research  findings  show 
that  students  enrolled  in  the  racially  and 
socioeconomically  mixed  experimental  group 
consistently  scored  as  well  as  or  better  than 
students  who  had  attended  other  preschools  or 
who  had  no  preschool  exposure  and  were  sig- 
nificantly better  readers  as  second-graders. 

MIND  students  scored  an  average  of  675 
points  (grade  equivalence  of  3.8)  on  the  Metro- 
politan Achievement  Test  in  comparison  with 
other  preschool  students,  who  scored  555.8 
(grade  2.0),  and  those  students  with  no  pre- 
school, who  scored  only  485  (grade  1.5). 


Each  year  new  groups  of  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  project,  and  all  will  be  followed 
through  the  sixth  grade. 

According  to  Hamby,  the  emphasis  at  the 
MIND  project  is  on  the  children's  active 
involvement  in  processing  relevant  informa- 
tion about  their  world  — physically,  socially, 
emotionally  and  cognitively. 


Tomorrow’s  Refrigerator 

Three  standard,  18-cubic-foot  refrigera- 
tors, the  kind  that  can  be  found  in  any 
kitchen  in  America,  stand  empty  in  an 
insulated  chamber  in  the  energy  laboratory  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Engineering  Classroom 
Building. 

Each  is  wired  with  as  many  as  60  probes  that 
measure  temperatures,  pressures  and  flow 
rates.  These  sensors  are  tied  to  a computerized 
data-acquisition  system  that  records  readings 
every  minute. 

The  refrigerators  are  guinea  pigs  in  a 
$400,000  research  project  funded  by  the  EPA, 
Whirlpool  and  ATOCHEN  that  associate  pro- 
fessor of  mechanical  engineering  Reinhard 
Radermacher  hopes  will  lead  to  what  he  calls 
the  refrigerator  of  the  future. 

"We  want  to  develop  ozone-safe  refriger- 
ants and  design  a refrigerator  that  is  consider- 
ably more  energy-efficient  than  today's 
models,"  he  says. 


The  refrigerants  now  used  contain  CFCs 
that  eventually  leak  into  the  air  and  are  linked 
to  the  depletion  of  Earth's  protective  ozone 
layer.  Burning  fossil  fuels  used  to  produce  the 
electricity  needed  to  run  refrigerators,  the 
home's  most  steady  consumer  of  electricity, 
contributes  to  the  increase  in  carbon  dioxide 
and  the  "greenhouse  effect." 

Plans  call  for  the  experimental  use  of  various 
fluids  or  mixtures  of  fluids  as  alternative  cool- 
ants to  the  refrigerant  R-12  that  is  now  widely 
used  in  household  refrigerators.  To  improve 
the  refrigerator's  energy  efficiency,  the 
researcher  proposes  installing  two  evaporators 
in  the  appliance.  Virtually  all  household  units 
operate  with  one. 


The  Benefits  of  Baby  Talk 

Whenever  adults  are  face  to  face  with  a baby,  they  just  can’t  seem 
to  help  themselves. 

Quite  naturally,  they  begin  to  speak  more  slowly.  The  pitch  of  their 
voice  rises,  and  they  use  short,  direct  sentences  that  concentrate 
and  repeat  particular  words  or  ideas  over  and  over  again. 

This  unusual  way  of  speaking,  or  baby  talk,  is  in  fact  what 
researchers  refer  to  as  “motherese,”  and  it  could  very  well  be  Mother 
Nature’s  way  of  helping  babies  learn  to  talk,  says  Nan  Bernstein 
Ratner,  assistant  professor  in  the  university’s  Department  of  Hearing 
and  Speech  Sciences,  who  has  been  researching  motherese  for  more 
than  a decade. 

"When  adults  talk  to  one  another,”  says  Ratner,  “they  tend  to 
speak  quickly  and  in  a garbled  sort  of  way.  Adults  understand  one 


another  often  by  anticipating  what  will  be  said  by  the  flow  of  the 
conversation  or  how  certain  words  are  used.” 

But  with  babies  or  young  children,  she  adds,  adults  tend  to  talk 
in  "good,  clear  simple  language,"  which  is  vital  to  the  baby  learning 
to  speak. 

Understanding  motherese  may  also  play  an  important  role  in 
helping  those  children  with  speech  problems. 

Some  children  with  language  problems  are  hard  to  understand, 
says  Ratner.  The  parents  may  wind  up  talking  less  with  the  child, 
which  lessens  his  or  her  opportunity  to  hear  adult  language.  Other 
parents  may  find  it  difficult  to  judge  how  "easy"  or  “difficult”  to  make 
their  motherese  when  speaking  to  children  with  language  disorders. 
Some  say  too  little,  others  too  much  at  too  rapid  a rate. 
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: CAMPAIGN 
FOR 
COLLEGE 
PARK 

UPDATE 


College  Park’s  first  Capital  Campaign,  which 
has  a goal  of  $100  million,  is  rapidly  approaching 
the  $90  million  mark.  An  integral  part  of  this 
critically  important  effort  to  supply  “margin  of 
excellence”  dollars  is  the  building  campaign  for 
the  College  of  Business  and  Management  and 
the  School  of  Public  Affairs.  With  its  completion 
in  mid-1992,  the  new  building  will  be  one  of  the 
campus’  most  celebrated  landmarks. 


Stock  certificates  and 
magazines  were  among 
the  artifacts  placed  in 
the  time  capsule. 


President  Kirwan,  Michael 
Dingman  and  Dean  Lamone  (right). 


A NEW  HOME  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  MANAGEMENT,  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


The  four-story,  127,000- 
square-foot  building  is  now 
under  construction  at  a site  on 
the  campus'  southwestern  boundary, 
adjacent  to  the  School  of  Architec- 
ture. Its  signature  features  will  be  a 
large  clock  above  the  entrance  to  the 
business  school,  and  a 50-by-70-foot 
glass  concourse  and  skylight.  During 
the  day,  the  skylight  will  flood  the  new 
building  with  sunlight;  at  night  special 
lighting  will  transform  the  transparent 
roof  into  a glowing  beacon  visible 


from  nearly  every  part  of  campus. 

The  facility  has  a $22  million  price 
tag.  As  part  of  a new  public/private 
incentive  partnership,  half  of  this 
amount  will  be  paid  by  the  state.  Of 
the  remaining  $11  million,  $4  million 
will  be  covered  by  non-tuition  campus 
funds  and  $7  million  will  be  raised  in 
contributions  from  alumni,  friends, 
corporations  and  foundations. 

Last  March  a gala  celebration  pre- 
sided over  by  President  William  E. 
Kirwan  and  Campaign  Chair  Michael 


D.  Dingman  kicked  off  this  major  fund- 
raising campaign  with  a Time  Capsule 
Ceremony  at  the  construction  site. 
State  and  local  officials,  along  with 
several  hundred  guests  from  the  busi- 
ness and  academic  communities, 
watched  as  the  large,  stainless  steel 
time  capsule  was  packed  with  an 
assortment  of  items  representing 
companies  and  individuals  from  Mary- 
land and  elsewhere.  In  all,  150  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  contributed 
a product,  a prediction  or  both  to  the 
capsule’s  contents. 

In  the  three  months  following  the 
Time  Capsule  Ceremony,  $1,725  mil- 
lion was  pledged  to  the  building  cam- 
paign. Michael  D.  Dingman,  founder 
and  CEO  of  the  Henley  Group  and  a 
Maryland  alumnus  who  in  1987  gave 
the  business  school  $2  million  to 
establish  the  Dingman  Center  for 
Entrepreneurship,  announced  the 
leadership  gifts  at  the  ceremony— 
$1  million  from  business  alumnus 
Ralph  Tyser  '40,  after  whom  the  new 
facility’s  auditorium  will  be  named, 


and  $250,000  from  Ernst  & Young. 
Pledges  have  also  been  received  from 
the  Artery  Corp.;  Safeway  Stores; 
Wheat,  First  Securities  Inc.;  and  the 
Rouse  Co.  Either  a classroom  or  a 
conference  room  will  be  named  for 
these  companies.  In  addition,  the 
business  school  has  received  two 
major  gifts  in  support  of  its  program- 
matic goals.  The  Orkand  Corp.,  whose 
president,  Dr.  Donald  Orkand,  is  a 
member  of  the  business  school’s 
board  of  visitors,  has  pledged 
$100,000  for  MBA  scholarships  and 
general  support,  and  the  Kanazawa 
Foundation  of  Japan  has  given 
$500,000  to  the  school's  Dingman 
Center  for  Entrepreneurship  to 
support  programs  in  international 
entrepreneurship. 

“The  Maryland  Business  School 
and  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  have 
so  much  going  for  them.  Both  have 
great  students,  strong  campus  sup- 
port, outstanding  research  from  an 
excellent  faculty,  generous  and  faith- 
ful alumni,  and  terrific  relations  with 
the  business  community  and  the  pub- 
lic sphere,"  says  Dean  Rudolph 
Lamone  of  the  business  school. 
“What  we  haven’t  had  is  a first-rate 
facility  that  can  make  us  proud,  a 
facility  which  provides  the  type  of  envi- 
ronment common  to  all  great  busi- 
ness schools.  Now,  however,  thanks 
to  the  vision  and  generosity  of  many 
people— including  many,  many 
alumni— we  are  well  within  reach  of 
our  goal.  But  we  still  need  help  from 
our  friends  on  the  final  leg  of  the 
journey.” 

To  learn  about  funding  opportunities 
in  support  of  the  Maryland  Business 
School  or  the  School  of  Public  Affairs, 
call  (301)  405-2308  or  wnte  Dean 
Rudolph  Lamone,  College  of  Business 
and  Management,  or  call  (301) 
405-6330  or  wnte  Dean  Michael  Nacht, 
School  of  Public  Affairs,  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742. 


z 

- Stanford’s  Geiger  Named  Athletic  Director 


Ferdinand  A.  (Andy)  Geiger,  athletic 
director  at  Stanford  University  for  11 
years,  was  named  in  September  to  direct 
the  athletic  program  at  College  Park  by  Presi- 
dent William  E.  Kirwan.  Reaction  to  the 
appointment  of  Geiger  was  widespread  and 
uniformly  positive;  Gene  Corrigan,  commis- 
sioner of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference,  called 
it  a "great  day  for  the  University  of  Maryland." 

Enthusiasm  for  the  appointment  of  Geiger, 
whose  tenure  at  Stanford  elevated  him  to  the 
top  rank  among  the  nation's  athletic  adminis- 
trators, tempered  university-wide  disappoint- 
ment felt  in  August  when  the  Division  I 
Steering  Committee  of  the  NCAA  Council 
denied  College  Park's  appeal  of  sanctions 
issued  against  the  men's  basketball  program. 
The  sanctions  included  a ban  from  post-season 
play  for  two  seasons,  no  live  telecast  of  team 
games  during  the  1990-91  season  and  a three- 
year  probation  period. 

Geiger  succeeds  Lew  Perkins,  who  resigned 


in  July  to  become  athletic  director  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut.  Geiger's  appointment 
became  effective  Oct.  1 . 

Geiger  led  the  29-sport  Stanford  intercolle- 
giate program  to  27  national  championships 
since  1979,  the  most  won  by  any  school  in  the 
nation.  Under  his  tutelage,  the  Cardinal  also 
won  a total  of  96  individual  titles,  the  most  in 
the  country.  This  was  accomplished  while  Stan- 
ford teams  continued  to  maintain  a top  rank 
among  U.S.  schools  academically. 

"Andy  Geiger  comes  to  Maryland  after  an 
extraordinarily  successful  eleven-year  tenure 
at  Stanford  University,"  Kirwan  said.  "He  has 
been  a national  leader  in  the  reform  movement, 
he  is  deeply  committed  to  the  welfare  of  stu- 
dent-athletes, and  he  has  managed  programs 
that  have  been  both  successful  in  competition 
and  models  of  integrity.  In  short,  he  has  the 
characteristics  that  we  value  at  the  University 
of  Maryland.  His  appointment  signals  a new 
era  for  our  athletic  program.  1 could  not  be 
more  pleased  by  his  selection." 

At  Stanford,  Geiger  also  oversaw  physical 
education,  campus  intramurals,  club  sports, 
recreation  and  the  university  golf  course.  He 
realigned  the  athletic  department  with  staff 
expansion  for  club  sports,  fund-raising  and 
public  affairs. 

"Geiger  was  the  overwhelming  choice  of  the 
search  committee,"  said  Dr.  William  L. 
Thomas,  vice  president  for  student  affairs  and 
search  committee  chair.  "His  qualities  fit  the  job 
description  very  well.  It  is  pleasing  that  our  top 
candidate  was  the  one  named." 

Geiger,  51,  has  been  an  athletic  administra- 
tor for  27  years.  A 1961  graduate  of  Syracuse 
University,  he  was  assistant  athletic  director 
there  from  1964  to  1970.  In  1970,  he  moved  to 
the  Eastern  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference  as 
assistant  commissioner.  He  was  named  athletic 
director  at  Brown  University  in  1972,  and  he 
moved  to  another  Ivy  League  school,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  as  athletic  director  in 
1975.  During  his  final  year  there,  Pennsylvania 
became  the  last  Ivy  League  university  to  qual- 
ify for  the  final  four  of  the  NCAA  men's  bas- 
ketball championship. 

Geiger  was  named  athletic  director  at  Stan- 


ford at  the  end  of  1978,  and  he  guided  the 
Cardinal  to  a position  of  athletic  leadership  in 
the  highly  successful  Pac-10  conference.  At  the 
national  level,  he  provided  leadership  in  the 
expansion  of  the  NCAA  basketball  tournament 
and  served  on  the  NCAA  tournament  commit- 
tee. He  was  chairman  of  the  E.C.A.C.'s  Com- 
mittee on  Infractions. 

An  oarsman  at  Syracuse  University,  he  com- 
peted in  the  1959  Pan-American  Games  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  team.  He  was  a freshman 
crew  coach  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  later 
served  as  manager  of  the  U.S.  crew  at  the  1971 
Pan-American  Games  and  as  secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Rowing  Committee. 

He  and  his  wife  Eleanor  have  been  married 
for  28  years  and  have  two  children,  Phillip  and 
Gregory. 

"During  my  visits  [to  College  Park,]  1 was 
tremendously  impressed  by  the  potential  of 
Maryland  and  by  an  administration  that  is 
committed  to  a successful  athletic  program 
both  on  and  off  the  field  of  play,"  said  Geiger. 
"I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with  Presi- 
dent Kirwan  to  accomplish  the  goals  he  has  set 
forth." 

In  August,  Kirwan  responded  to  the  NCAA 
decision  on  Maryland's  appeal  of  sanctions  by 
saying  that  he  was  "deeply  disappointed"  but 
had  realized  that  the  appeal  would  be  "an 
uphill  battle." 

No  appeal  has  succeeded  since  the  current 
procedures  were  adopted  in  1985,  but  Kirwan 
said  he  believed  it  was  important  "to  take  every 
opportunity  to  lessen  the  burdens  on 
Maryland's  athletics  department." 

"Although  we  are  disappointed  with  the 
outcome,"  Kirwan  said,  "this  matter  has  now 
come  to  an  end.  An  unfortunate  chapter  in  the 
University  of  Maryland's  history  is  concluded. 
From  today  we  intend  to  put  this  matter  behind 
us.  We  will  continue  our  determined  efforts  to 
build  an  intercollegiate  athletics  program  that 
will  be  distinguished  by  its  commitment  to  the 
highest  standards  of  integrity,  that  provides  an 
exemplary  academic  and  athletic  program  for 
our  student-athletes,  and  that  will  be  a source 
of  pride  to  the  state  of  Maryland." 
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Aw,  Go  Take  a Hike 


Tom  Bradley 
coached  at 
Jacksonville 
University  for 
twelve  years. 


Alumnus  Is  Named  New  Baseball  Coach 


Tom  Bradley  72  (cum  laude,  Latin),  head 
baseball  coach  at  Jacksonville  University,  has 
been  hired  to  become  only  the  fourth  Maryland 
baseball  coach. 

He  succeeds  Elton  S.  "Jack"  Jackson. 

In  announcing  the  hiring  of  Bradley,  athletic 
director  Lew  Perkins  said  he  was  "the  first 
choice  from  among  a very  good  list  of  candi- 
dates." 

In  a twelve-year  coaching  career  at  Jackson- 
ville, Bradley  won  431  games  and  saw  35  of  his 
players  sign  to  play  professional  baseball.  Fol- 
lowing the  1989  season,  he  was  named  Division 
I Baseball  Coach  of  the  Year  by  the  Florida 
Diamond  Club. 

Asa  student  at  College  Park,  Bradley  played 


two  years  under  Jackson,  compiling  a pitching 
record  of  10-4.  In  1968  he  posted  a .79  earned 
run  average. 

In  1968,  after  being  named  the  Terps' 
Scholar-Athlete  of  the  Year,  Bradley  signed  to 
play  professional  baseball. 

He  played  for  the  California  Angels,  Chi- 
cago White  Sox,  San  Francisco  Giants  and  Oak- 
land Athletics. 

His  major  league  record  included  55  wins 
and  a 3.72  ERA. 

"Most  athletes  would  love  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  return  to  their  alma  mater  to 
coach,"  Bradley  said.  "1  had  a wonderful 
undergraduate  experience  at  College  Park,  and 
I'm  happy  to  be  coming  home." 


College  Park  to  Host 
NCAA  Championship 

The  University  of  Maryland  will  be 
hosting  the  1990  NCAA  Women's 
Volleyball  Championships  Dec.  13-15 
in  Cole  Field  House. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
championship's  10-year  history  that 
it  will  be  held  on  the  East  Coast. 

Ticket  prices  are  $20  each.  To 
order  tickets  or  for  information,  call 
the  Maryland  Athletic  Ticket  Office 
at  (301)  314-7070  or  1-800-462- 
TERP. 


Aw,  go  take  a hike.  And  while 
you're  at  it,  jump  in  a lake.  But  if 
you  prefer,  you  can  go  fishing  or 
canoeing  or  climbing,  too.  Just  give 
a call  to  the  Terrapin  Trail  Club,  see 
what  they're  doing,  and  do  it  too  if 
you  want. 

The  club  was  started  in  1937and 
has  been  bringing  together  out- 
door enthusiasts  for  various  activ- 
ities ever  since. 

Tire  Trail  Club  recruits  members 
year  round,  and  is  open  to  alumni, 
faculty,  staff  and  students.  Mem- 
bers meet  every  Wednesday  night, 
and  plan  activities  for  the  week- 
ends. The  club  offers  canoeing, 
hiking,  climbing,  cross  country 
skiing,  kayaking,  fishing.  You 
name  it,  they  probably  will  do  it. 

Members  regularly  take  trips  to 
Shenandoah  National  Park,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  George  Washing- 
ton National  Forest,  the  Potomac 
River  and  wherever  else  members 
wish  to  go.  There  have  even  been 
trips  to  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Oke- 
fenokee  Swamp. 

According  to  Blaine  Eckberg, 
club  treasurer  and  past  president, 
membership  is  only  $5  for  the  year 
and  the  only  cost  for  trips  is  for 
food  and  gas.  The  club  also  rents 
equipment  to  members  for  very 
reasonable  rates  and  it  has  a library 
of  books  available  on  almost  anv 
outdoor  sport  you  can  think  of. 

The  club  also  offers  lessons  in 
such  sports  as  climbing  and 
kayaking. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
rTerrapin  Trail  Club  at  P.O.  Box61, 
Stamp  Student  Union,  Room 
3104,  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Md.  20742. 
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In  a state  with  more  than  3,000  miles  of 
shoreline,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  stu- 
dents at  College  Park  are  interested  in  sailing. 

What  is  surprising  is  that  the  Maryland  Sail- 
ing Association  (MSA),  founded  about  25  years 
ago,  was  strictly  a racing  group  until  very 
recently,  when  just  four  years  ago  it  began  to 
include  those  interested  in  recreational  sailing 
as  well. 

Jerry  Ricciardi,  commodore,  feels  the  recre- 
ational aspect  is  very  important.  As  a transfer 
student  from  Prince  George's  Community  Col- 
lege (where  he  had  learned  how  to  sail  in  a 
credited  course),  the  senior  Civil  Engineering 
major  became  involved  in  MSA  almost  as  much 
to  meet  new  people  as  to  sail.  Since  MSA 
teaches  beginning  sailors,  its  membership  is  no 


members. 


Sailing 


Sailing 


longer  limited  to  experienced  racing  sailors  but 
is  now  open  to  all  levels  of  sailing. 

The  MSA  fleet  includes  four  Laser  IIs  (two- 
person  sailboats)  and  two  windsurfers,  which 
are  kept  in  Annapolis,  across  the  Severn  from 
the  Naval  Academy.  The  group  also  charters 
larger  boats  in  the  40-foot  range  for  special 
once-a-semester  cruises  on  Chesapeake  Bay  or 
around  North  Carolina's  Outer  Banks. 

The  racing  team,  run  as  a subdivision  of 
MSA,  is  for  experienced  sailors  who  want  to 
sail  competitively.  The  team  has  regular  prac- 
tices on  the  Laser  IIs  and  on  the  420s  at  the 
Naval  Academy  and  competes  with  other 
teams  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  Intercollegiate  Sail- 
ing Association. 

Maryland's  racing  team  is  known  for  being 
one  of  the  best  non-varsity  teams  in  the  region, 
and  sails  against  such  teams  as  Clemson,  the 
Naval  Academy,  Ohio  State,  Georgetown, 
King's  Point,  N.Y.,  and  St.  Mary's  College. 

MSA's  $30  membership  fee  includes  unlim- 
ited daily  sailing  from  the  end  of  March  to  the 
end  of  October,  social  activities,  new  sailor  clin- 
ics, windsurfing  clinics  and  other  sailing- 
related  programs.  A recent  purchase  of  four 
"dry  suits"  will  extend  the  sailing  season  into 
chillier  fall  weather  for  those  who  suit  up.  The 
association  places  a high  priority  on  safety, 
offering  free  CPR  instruction  all  year  long  to  its 
members. 

Besides  annual  dues,  funding  for  MSA 
comes  from  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion and  Campus  Recreation  Services.  Associ- 
ation members  also  work  food  concessions  and 
car  washes  as  well  as  selling  T-shirts  and 
bumper  stickers  to  raise  funds  for  the  special 
cruises.  According  to  Ricciardi,  the  fund-rais- 
ers are  also  a good  way  to  make  new  friends. 
"The  weekly  half-hour  meetings  are  just  the 
beginning,"  he  says.  "You  get  so  much  more 
out  of  it  if  you  get  involved  in  all  the  activities. 
The  cruises,  the  fund-raisers,  the  parties  and 
the  week-end  sailing  all  add  up  to  a great  way 
to  bring  people  together." 

The  MSA  has  students,  faculty,  alumni  and 
staff  as  members.  Meetings  are  held  Tuesdays 
at  6:30  p.m.  during  the  academic  year  and 
every  other  Tuesday  during  the  summer.  Lor 
further  information,  drop  in  at  the  MSA  office, 
3101  Stamp  Union.  Advanced,  recreational  and 
beginning  sailors  — all  are  welcome,  according 
to  Commodore  Ricciardi. 
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Director  Eva 
Homyak  says 
UCC  will  present 
more  than  20 
concerts  this 
season. 


University  Community  Concerts  Celebrates  15th  Anniversary 


At  the  Gallery 

The  Art  Gallery,  located  in  the  Art-Sociology 
building,  is  hosting  the  "Trouble  in  Paradise" 
exhibition  until  Oct.  26.  The  exhibition  features 
the  work  of  14  New  England  artists  or  artist- 
teams.  Organized  by  the  List  Visual  Art  Center 
at  MIT  and  supported  by  a grant  from  the  Andy 
Warhol  Foundation,  the  exhibition  addresses  a 
variety  of  political  and  social  issues  facing  the 
United  States  today,  from  reproductive  rights 
to  questions  surrounding  the  American  flag. 

Upcoming  events  at  the  gallery  include  the 
"41  Etchings  Drypoints"  portfolio  of  Richard 
Diebenkorn,  which  will  be  presented  from 
Nov.  12  to  Dec.  20,  with  a reception  on  Nov.  12 
from  5:30  to  7:30  p.m.  The  exhibition  is  re- 
organized by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 
and  The  Sheldon  Memorial  Art  Gallery  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln. 

Exploring  Diebenkorn's  first  serious  effort 
in  printmaking,  the  exhibition  includes  41  fig- 
urative etchings  selected  by  the  artist.  Though 
a lesser-known  aspect  of  his  artistic  life,  the 
American  master's  etchings  demonstrate  an 
approach  that  is  reminiscent  of  his  painting. 
Images  in  harmony  with  Diebenkorn's  paint- 
ing of  this  period,  such  as  domestic  interiors, 
portraits  of  his  wife,  tabletop  still  lives,  nudes 
and  San  Francisco  Bay  area  landscapes,  are  the 
subjects  of  the  collection. 

From  Jan.  28  to  March  15,  1991,  The  Art 
Gallery  will  present  Van  Dyck's  "Antwerp." 
There  will  be  a reception  after  its  opening  on 
Jan.  28,  and  a symposium  sponsored  by  The  Art 
Gallery  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb.  8 and  9.  The 
National  Gallery  will  feature  paintings  and  oil 
sketches  by  Van  Dyck  that  will  complement 
and  run  concurrently  with  the  exhibition  at  The 
Art  Gallery. 

Selected  by  the  city  of  Antwerp  as  the  official 
commemoration  of  the  350th  anniversary  of 
Van  Dyck's  death,  this  exhibition  of  prints  and 
drawings  includes  about  100  works  of  art  and 
features  the  famous  series  of  portraits  Van 
Dyck  produced  for  his  print  series,  the  Iconog- 
raphy. 

The  Art  Gallery  is  open  Monday  through 
Friday,  10-4;  Wednesday  evenings  until  9:00 
p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday  1-5.  Admission  is 
free.  For  further  information,  call  (301) 
405-2763. 


In  the  winter  of  1975,  operating  with  only  a 
typewriter,  a surplus  desk  and  a filing  cabinet 
in  a corner  of  the  physics  department  and  a 
vision  of  bringing  first-rate  concerts  to  the  Col- 
lege Park  community,  Eva  Homyak  organized 
the  University  Community  Concerts  (UCC). 
During  the  first  season,  1976-1977,  she  pre- 
sented seven  concerts  on  a shoestring  budget 
of  $19,000. 

Now  from  a suite  of  offices  in  the  Hartwick 
Building  just  off  campus,  with  a budget  of  over 
$400,000  and  an  able  and  experienced  full-time 
staff  of  five,  the  UCC  is  presenting  its  15th 
anniversary  season,  an  array  of  more  than  20 
scheduled  concerts.  Eva  Hornyak,  as  artistic 
director,  is  still  the  driving  force  behind  all  this 
success. 

The  UCC's  remarkable  history  includes  the 
presentation  of  young  artists  such  as  cellist  Yo 
Yo  Ma  and  pianist  Emanuel  Ax  when  they  were 
just  on  the  brink  of  major  international 
recognition. 

Its  strength  also  includes  the  scheduling  of 
what  has  been  called  one  of  the  best  chamber 
music  series  in  the  United  States  (which  this 
year  will  include  multiple  appearances  by  such 
major  groups  as  the  Cleveland  Quartet  and  the 
young  Hungarian  artists  of  the  Takacs 
Quartet). 

One  of  the  most  loyal  of  UCC's  audiences 
is  for  the  early  music  series,  with  its  broad 
chronological  sweep  of  the  medieval  and 
Renaissance  repertoire.  Hornyak  says  this 
audience  tends  to  be  younger,  travels  farther  to 
attend  concerts,  and  is  devoted  to  the  pre-con- 
cert discussions  of  the  programs.  This  season 


the  Taverner  Choir  & Consort's  all-Monteverdi 
program  (to  be  performed  in  the  Washington 
National  Cathedral)  should  be  an  especially  big 
draw  for  the  early  music  crowd. 

Hornyak,  who  is  the  wife  of  William 
Hornyak,  a distinguished  physics  professor 
and  music  lover,  and  the  sister  of  Isaac  Stern, 
the  famous  violinist,  is  also  a College  Park 
alumna.  After  raising  two  children,  she  went 
back  to  college  to  finish  her  B.  A.  in  government 
and  politics,  before  turning  her  energies  to 
bringing  great  music  to  the  university  commu- 
nity through  the  UCC's  moderately  priced  con- 
certs. 

For  information  about  UCC's  gala  15th  anni- 
versary season,  call  (301)  403-4240. 


Lincoln  Center  Concert 
Set  for  Kapell  Winner 

The  winner  of  the  1990  William  Kapell  Piano 
Competition,  Christopher  Taylor  of  Boulder,  Colo., 
will  perform  on  Nov.  17  at  8 p.m.  in  Lincoln  Center's 
Alice  Tully  Hall.  The  New  York  concert  engagement 
is  part  of  Taylor's  prize  for  winning  the  university- 
sponsored  competition.  Taylor,  20,  a mathematics 
major  at  Harvard  University,  also  received  $20,000 
as  the  first-prize  winner. 

For  his  final  performance  of  the  competition, 
Taylor  performed  Rachmaninoff's  Concerto  No.  3. 

The  annual  piano  competition  is  held  on  the 
College  Park  campus  and  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
conjunction  with  the  University  of  Maryland  Interna- 
tional Piano  Festival. 
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Women  in  the  Renaissance 


Renaissance  women  are 
increasingly  the 
focus  of  scholarly  work. 


Scratching  the  surface  of  the  written  mate- 
rial surviving  from  the  Renaissance,  the  period 
appears  very  much  a man's  world. 

From  this  patriarchal  age,  when  men  con- 
ducted the  business  of  society,  most  surviving 
records  and  manuscripts  focus  on  the  activities 
of  men.  However,  in  the  last  several  decades, 
scholars  from  such  fields  as  literature,  history, 
art  history  and  political  science  have  worked 
to  pull  the  women  of  the  Renaissance  from  their 
historical  shadows.  By  carefully  sifting 
through  public  documents  and  private  writ- 
ings from  the  period,  the  scholars  have  iden- 
tified characteristics  of  the  public  and  private 
lives  of  Renaissance  women. 

These  findings  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
major  conference,  "Attending  to  Women  in 
Early  Modern  England,"  Nov.  8-10  at  Col- 
lege Park.  Leading  authorities,  including 
Lisa  Jardine,  professor  of  English  and  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  London,  will  meet 
to  discuss  current  research  and  new  methods 
of  uncovering  information  about  Renaissance 
women.  The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the 
Center  for  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies, 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities  and  the 
Graduate  School. 


Walking  in  the  Footsteps  of  Handel— and  on  the  Very  Floor 


In  1685,  George  Frideric  Handel  was  born  in 
the  little  town  of  Halle,  in  Saxony,  which  after 
World  War  II  ended  up  as  part  of  East  Germany. 

In  the  fall  of  1989,  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down 
and  in  the  summer  of  1990,  professor  and  con- 
ductor Paul  Traver  took  the  Maryland  Handel 
Festival's  acclaimed  production  of  the  oratorio 
Semele  for  performance  at  the  world-famous 
Handel  Festival  held  each  year  in  the  town  of 
the  great  composer's  birth. 

It  was  a sellout. 

One  of  the  first  major  cooperative  musical 
efforts  since  the  end  of  the  old  regime,  the 
concert  featured  an  American  chorus  and  con- 
ductor and  East  German  vocal  soloists  and 
orchestra.  Audiences  were  enthusiastic,  and 
the  German  press  designated  Semele  as  the  high 
point  of  this  year's  Handel  Festival — "and  I 
tend  to  think  it  was,"  Traver  adds  with  quiet 
pride. 


The  chorus  also  performed  a choral  concert 
of  German  and  American  music  in  a former 
church,  including  in  the  program  a major  work 
by  the  pre-Bach  composer,  Samuel  Scheidt,  also 
a native  of  Halle. 

During  a rehearsal  of  this  music,  the  house 
manager  asked  to  speak  to  the  chorus.  Stand- 
ing on  the  podium  next  to  Traver,  he  told  the 
chorus  that  on  the  very  spot  where  their  con- 
ductor was  standing,  Scheidt  had  been  bap- 
tized more  than  400  years  before.  Traver  and 
his  singers  stood  in  awed  silence. 

The  Maryland  musicians  were  in  for  an  even 
bigger  thrill.  Asked  to  sing  in  the  chapel  of 
nearby  Weissenfels  Castle,  they  were  told  as 
they  entered  that  not  only  had  Bach  and  Han- 
del both  performed  here,  but  they  had  actually 
walked  on  the  very  floor  the  group  was  about 
to  step  on. 

As  Maryland  student  accompanist  Lino 


Rivera  said,  "I'll  never  read  and  think  about 
Bach  and  Handel  in  the  same  way — I've  been 
there." 

In  Belgium,  about  60  other  chorus  members 
joined  the  50-voice  Chamber  Singers  to  sing 
well-received  performances  of  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah  and  an  a cappella  concert  of  German  and 
American  music  in  such  picturesque  settings 
as  Louvain  and  an  old  abbey  near  Namur. 

The  well-seasoned  travelers  returned  and 
almost  immediately  were  caught  up  in  the 
excitement  of  preparing  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Maryland  Handel  Festival's  tenth  anniver- 
sary. The  festival,  held  on  Oct.  31-Nov.  4, 
brought  the  chorus  new  accolades  for  their 
world-class  musicianship. 
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nything  is  possible  if  you  work 
hard  enough  at  it." 

Evelyn  Pasteur  Valentine,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  Alumni 
Association,  lives  what  she  preaches. 

Valentine,  the  eldest  of  1 5 children,  has  come 
a long  way  from  the  outer  banks  of  Beaufort, 
N.C.,  to  her  present  life  in  the  Baltimore  Wash- 
ington area  as  an  accomplished  educator  and 
businesswoman. 

The  55-year-old  Valentine,  a proud  woman 
with  a warm  smile,  describes  this  time  in  her 
life  as  coming  "full  circle." 

For  more  than  27  years,  she  worked  in  the 
Baltimore  City  Public  Schools,  first  as  a home 
economics  teacher  (in  1974  she  was  selected 
National  Merit  Home  Economics  Teacher  of  the 
Year),  later  a principal  and  finally  an  adminis- 
trator in  the  central  office. 

While  working  in  the  central  office,  her 
duties  included  assisting  top  management  in 
the  development  of  the  multi-year  strategic 
plan  for  the  school  system,  and  helping  to 
implement  the  plan. 

Now  she  is  retiring.  But  hardly  resting. 

This  fall  she  became  an  assistant  professor 
with  a joint  appointment  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Sellinger  School  of  Business- 


Department  of  Management  and  Law  at 
ola  College. 

She  is  also  the  president  of  her  own  consult- 
ing firm  — the  Pasteur  Center  for  Strategic 
Management. 

"I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had 
a variety  of  experiences,"  she  says.  "And  I have 
tried  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  that 
presents  itself  positively." 

Valentine  knew  early  that  she  would  pursue 
a college  education.  It  was  expected  of  all  the 
Pasteur  children. 

"We  didn't  have  a choice,"  she  says  with  a 
fond  smile.  "My  father  didn't  have  the  money 
to  send  us,  but  we  had  to  go." 

Her  father,  who  was  in  the  fur- 
niture business  and  was  also  a 
politician,  had  attended  college, 
but  never  graduated.  He 
expected  much  more  from  his 
own  brood  of  ambitious,  eager 
children. 

Soon,  a plan  was  developed. 

Each  time  a Pasteur  graduated 
from  college,  he  or  she  helped 
put  through  the  next  in  line.  All 
the  Pasteur  children  received  a college  educa- 
tion. 

"Every  sister  and  brother  helped  everyone 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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‘One  Step  at  a Time’ 


(Continued  from  page  45) 
else,"  says  Valentine. 

And  that  requirement  was  not  just  confined 
to  bachelor's  degrees,  but  master's  and  doctor- 
ates, as  well. 

"We're  a close  bunch,"  says  Valentine,  who 
says  the  family  is  still  prone  to  calling  a family 
council  to  help  a sibling  decide  on  a career 
move  or  other  decision. 

Valentine,  herself,  is  the  mother  of  a grown 
daughter  and  two  adopted  sons. 

As  a teenager,  Valentine  knew  that  she 

From  the  Executive  Director 

The  College  Park  Alumni  Association 
moves  into  its  second  year  of  operation  with 
momentum  and  enthusiasm.  At  the  end  of  our 
charter  year,  total  active  membership  stood  at 
21,700.  We  are  grateful  for  the  amount  of  inter- 
est many  of  you  have  shown  for  your  new 
alumni  organization.  Your  phone  calls  and  let- 
ters have  been  helpful  to  us  as  we  plan  for  the 
future. 

The  university  is  fortunate  to  have  so  many 
involved,  committed  alumni  volunteers.  The 
Alumni  Association  Board  of  Governors  and 
the  respective  boards  of  all  of  the  alumni  chap- 
ters and  clubs  work  tirelessly  throughout  the 
year  to  plan  programs  and  activities  which 
benefit  not  only  the  alumni  and  the  university, 
but  also  our  "alumni-in-residence":  the  stu- 
dents. There  is  perhaps  no  deed  more  noble 
than  alumni  involvement  with  their  alma 
mater.  The  activities  that  Maryland  alumni  are 
currently  engaged  in  are  many  and  varied.  A 
few  of  them  include:  student  recruitment,  stu- 
dent mentoring,  fund  raising,  planning 
reunions,  serving  on  search  committees  and 
continuing  education  for  alumni. 

As  we  approach  the  year  2000,  the  Alumni 
Association  wants  to  position  itself  to  better 
serve  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  its  alumni 
and  the  university.  Toward  that  end,  two  major 
projects  are  currently  underway.  The  Associa- 
tion will  publish  a "blueprint  for  the  90's,"  a 


wanted  to  attend  the  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park.  She  had  an  aunt  who  lived  in 
the  area  and  would  send  the  young  Evelyn 
newspaper  articles  on  the  school. 

"Coming  to  the  university  was  a major 
dream  of  mine,"  she  says. 

She  received  her  bachelor's  degree  in  home 
economics  and  general  science  in  1955  from 
North  Carolina  Central  University.  But  her 
dream  was  realized  in  1967  when  she  received 
her  master  of  science  degree  in  family  life  and 
child  development  in  the  College  of  Human 
Ecology  from  the  university. 


strategic  plan  designed  to  focus  on  the  future 
and  provide  a planned  direction  to  pique  the 
interest,  enthusiasm  and  support  of  our  more 
than  175,000  alumni  in  concert  with  President 
Kirwan's  Enhancement  Initiatives  for  the  uni- 
versity. Finally,  in  1991,  the  Association  is  going 
to  publish  a comprehensive  alumni  directory 
of  all  graduates.  This  directory  will  fill  a critical 
void  and  will  put  at  your  fingertips  one  source 
to  help  you  locate  all  your  former  friends  and 
classmates.  In  the  process,  you  will  help  us  by 
providing  accurate  information  for  our 
database  so  that  we  can  better  serve  you. 

We  welcome  your  ideas  and  participation. 
Please  call  me  directly  at  (301)  405-4678. 

— Leonard  Raley 


Her  father,  who  had  recently  suffered  a 
stroke,  was  there  to  see  her  receive  her  master's 
degree. 

"When  they  asked  the  parents  of  the  gradu- 
ates to  stand,"  she  recalls,  "my  husband  and 
younger  son  helped  him  to  his  feet." 

After  receiving  a certificate  of  advanced 
study  in  school  management  from  Loyola  Col- 
lege in  1979,  Valentine  returned  to  College  Park 
to  receive  her  doctorate  in  education,  policy 
and  planning  as  a interdisciplinary  student  in 
the  College  of  Education  and  the  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  She  presented  the 
graduate  student  commencement  address,  as 
well. 

"One  of  the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  my 
life  has  been  an  opportunity  to  be  part  of  the 
university  family.  And  being  president  of  the 
alumni  association  to  me  is  the  highest  honor 
any  student  could  ever  achieve,"  says  Valen- 
tine, who  also  served  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Alumni  Board  - College  of 
Education  and  is  a member  of  the  University 
of  Maryland's  Chancellor's  Advisory  Council. 

Valentine,  who  was  also  the  recipient  of  a 
four-year  University  of  Maryland  Other  Race 
Fellowship,  along  with  other  awards  and  hon- 
ors, says  that  the  "time  is  right  for  me  right 
now,"  as  she  looks  forward  to  her  current 
duties. 

She  is  a member  of  several  professional 
organizations,  such  as  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association,  life  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa  Educational  Organization,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Chapter, 
as  well  as  area  coordinator  for  10  colleges  and 
universities  in  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

In  summing  up  her  accomplishments,  Val- 
entine says,  "I  just  do  the  best  I can  with  each 
activity  I'm  involved  in.  I take  one  step  at  a 
time." 

One  very  determined  step. 


College  of  Agriculture 

The  College  of  Agriculture  Alumni  Chapter 
held  its  first  career  network  on  March  15, 1990. 
Industry  representatives  met  with  undergrad- 
uates and  young  alumni  seeking  information 
about  career  opportunities  and  specific  job 
openings.  Industry  representatives  were 
impressed  with  the  background  of  undergrad- 
uates and  are  anxious  to  participate  in  future 
career  network  events.  Students  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  industry  representa- 
tives, many  of  whom  were  University  of  Mary- 
land alumni. 

Also  at  the  event,  alumni  awards  were  pre- 
sented for  several  areas  of  excellence.  Incoming 
freshmen  who  had  been  offered  Winslow 
Scholarships  from  the  College  of  Agriculture 
were  given  a chance  to  meet  alumni,  students, 
faculty  and  staff.  The  scholars  and  their  fami- 
lies were  guests  of  acting  dean  Paul  Mazzocchi. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  elected  the  board 
of  directors  to  three-year  terms  at  its  annual 
chapter  meeting.  Tom  Hall,  Clarence  Reeder 
and  Gail  Yeiser  were  elected  to  the  board.  Lloyd 
Biser  was  also  elected  to  fill  a one-year  term. 

The  Agriculture  Alumni  Chapter  board  of 
directors  elected  officers  for  the  chapter.  John 
Wells  '81  was  elected  president;  Clarence  Ree- 
der '59,  vice  president;  Gail  Yeiser  '82,  secretary, 
and  Jordan  Thomas  '81,  treasurer. 

In  late  April,  agriculture  alumni  and  the 
university  community  enjoyed  the  festivities 
surrounding  the  65th  Student  Ag  Day. 

On  Sept.  18,  1990,  the  college  hosted  the 
annual  "Welcome  Picnic"  outside  Symons 
Hall.  The  picnic  allowed  agriculture  students 
to  get  together  with  faculty,  staff  and  alumni 
on  an  informal  basis,  to  share  good  food,  music 
and  a volleyball  game. 

Upcoming  events  sponsored  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Alumni  Chapter  are  the  1991  Career  Net- 
work Event  on  March  12,  1991,  and  the  1991 
Annual  Reunion  and  Awards  Program  on 
March  12, 1991,  at  the  Columbia  Inn  in  Colum- 
bia, Md.  For  more  details  contact  Gail  Yeiser, 
2111  Jull  Hall,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  MD  20742-2525  or  call  (301 ) 405-4694. 


School  of  Architecture 

On  April  4, 1990,  the  School  of  Architecture 
hosted  its  first  Alumni  Honors  Day.  Graduates 
gathered  from  across  the  country  to  be  recog- 
nized for  their  achievements,  to  renew  friend- 
ships and  to  discuss  their  career  experiences 
with  current  students.  The  day  began  with  a 
luncheon  and  reception  hosted  by  acting  dean 
John  Hill  and  ended  for  most  with  the  annual 
Lombardo  Memorial  Dinner  and  Lecture. 

In  the  afternoon,  three  simultaneous  panel 
discussions  on  "life  after  architecture  school" 
provided  an  opportunity  for  students  and  fac- 
ulty to  gain  insights  into  the  diverse  career 
paths  taken  by  graduates.  Four  graduates  of 
the  school  were  recognized  during  an  Honors 
Colloquium  for  outstanding  achievements  in 
design,  practice  or  service.  Albert  Rubeling  '77 
was  honored  for  his  success  in  the  practice  of 
architecture  in  Baltimore  and  for  his  service  to 
the  profession  through  his  work  in  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  (AIA),  which 
included  the  presidencies  of  both  the  Baltimore 
Chapter  and  the  Maryland  Society  of  Archi- 
tects. 

Tom  Fields  '72,  now  an  architect  with  the 
National  Park  Service,  was  honored  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  public 
through  his  leadership  and  service  to  the  hear- 
ing-impaired community  in  Maryland.  Twice, 
Fields  served  on  the  Committee  of  the  Mary- 


land Association  of  the  Deaf  Convention  Plan- 
ning Committee.  His  citation  called  attention 
to  the  stellar  example  Fields  has  set  through  his 
commitment,  perseverance  and  professional 
success. 

Tom  Eichbaum  '74,  principal  at  KPF  Archi- 
tects in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  cited  for  his 
achievements  in  design  and  practice,  as  well  as 
for  his  contributions  as  a faculty  member  in  the 
school  in  1975. 

Finally,  Walter  Chatham  '77,  who  delivered 
the  Honors  Lecture,  was  recognized  for  his 
achievements  in  design.  The  winner  of  a 1988 
Rome  Prize,  Chatham  was  cited  as  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  mainstream  success  in  the  pro- 
fession. Princeton  Architectural  Press  has 
scheduled  the  publication  of  his  work  in  a 
book-length  monograph  for  later  this  year. 

The  Honors  Jury  for  1990  consisted  of  acting 
dean  John  W.  Hill,  FAIA;  professor  Frank 
Schlesinger,  FAIA;  professor  Roger  K.  Lewis, 
FAIA;  associate  professor  David  P.  Fogle;  and 
assistant  to  the  dean  Nancy  K.  Lapanne,  who 
also  helped  plan  Honors  Day.  The  intention  is 
to  make  Alumni  Honors  Day  an  annual  event, 
with  the  expectation  that  many  distinguished 
graduates  of  the  school  will  be  honored  in  the 
years  to  come.  Meantime,  the  event  gave  the 
school  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  ties 
between  the  past  and  present,  and  to  focus 
attention  on  the  successes  of  its  alumni. 
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CHAPTERS 


College  of  Business  and 
Management 

Robert  P.  Martins,  MBA  '85,  vice  president 
for  corporate  banking  at  First  American  Bank, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  College  of 
Business  and  Management's  Alumni  Chapter. 
Martins  began  his  two-year  term  as  president 
in  May.  He  replaces  Mike  Walsh,  whose  term 
expired  last  spring. 

"We  have  a great  lineup  of  activities  for  the 
fall  and  winter.  1 think  you  will  see  phenomenal 
growth  from  the  Business  Alumni  Chapter  this 
year,"  Martins  says. 

Martins  heads  a new  slate  of  officers  elected 
for  two-year  terms  at  the  chapter's  board  of 
directors  meeting  last  March.  Michael  Hodge 
79,  president  of  Executive  Quarters  Inc.,  will 
serve  as  president-elect.  Robert  Bedingfield  70, 
partner  with  the  accounting  firm  of  Ernst  & 
Young,  was  elected  chapter  vice  president. 
Dawn  Revis  '86,  currently  enrolled  as  a Mary- 
land MBA  student,  will  serve  as  treasurer  and 
alumni  director.  Tim  McDonough  will  serve  as 
chapter  secretary. 


The  first  annual  Maryland  Business  School 
Alumni  Golf  Tournament  on  Sept.  27  was  an 
overwhelming  success. 

Upcoming  programs  include  "Alumni  Col- 
lege," a day-long  professional  development 
seminar;  holiday  parties;  and  the  annual  Gala 
Dinner  Dance. 

For  more  information,  or  to  volunteer,  con- 
tact Tim  McDonough  at  (301)  405-2180. 


College  of  Education 

As  the  academic  year  came  to  a close,  so  did 
the  chapter's  monthly  meeting  and  President 
Evelyn  Pasteur  Valentine's  term  of  office.  The 
final  meeting  was  held  at  the  Rossborough  Inn, 
where  E)r.  Valentine  handed  the  gavel  to  E)r. 
Jenny  Johnson,  the  new  chapter  president.  The 
Alumni  Board,  deans  of  the  College,  President 
Kirwan  and  special  guests  were  on  hand  for 
this  occasion.  Special  recognition  was  given  to 
Dr.  Valentine  for  her  contributions  and  achieve- 
ments during  the  last  two  years  as  chapter 
president. 

Dr.  Johnson,  a 1976  graduate  with  a Ph.D.  in 
educational  technology,  is  now  an  independent 
consultant  and  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Uni- 
versity College. 

Also  installed  as  officers  were  David  Chase, 
president,  M.Ed.  72,  a teacher  with  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Public  Schools,  and  Gustava 
Sutphin,  secretary/ treasurer,  B.S.  '58,  MS  '63,  a 
retired  reading  specialist  with  the  Prince 
George's  County  Public  Schools. 

During  this  final  meeting,  the  chapter  pre- 
sented a full  calendar  of  events  for  the  1990-91 
academic  year.  The  new  year  got  underway 
with  the  college's  annual  September  Supper 
with  its  focus  on  technology  in  education. 
Other  upcoming  events  include  a tour  of  God- 
dard Space  Center,  a holiday  celebration  tour 
of  the  White  House,  a Soviet  Embassy  recep- 
tion and  a basketball  game  tailgater  in  March. 

If  you  are  a graduate  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation and  would  like  to  become  part  of  our 
excitement,  contact  the  Alumni  Office  at  (301) 
405-4678. 


College  of  Engineering 

The  annual  engineering  chapter  dinner  was 
held  at  the  Officer's  Club  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  on  June  7, 1990.  Engineering 
alumni  from  classes  '32  - '89  enjoyed  an  eve- 
ning of  lively  discussion,  interesting  speeches 
and  general  camaraderie.  Twenty  students 
were  presented  with  the  Alumni  Chapter's 
Outstanding  Service  Awards. 

A highlight  of  the  evening  was  the  speech 
by  the  1990  Distinguished  Engineering  Alum- 
nus, Mr.  W.R.  "Bob"  Wilson  '49,  who  is  chair- 
man, CEO  and  president  of  Lukens  Inc.,  a 
holding  company  with  subsidiaries  producing 
a variety  of  steel  plate  and  other  products.  Mr. 
Wilson  spoke  about  the  way  in  which  the  basic 
steel  industry  has  responded  to  the  interna- 
tional challenges  of  competitiveness  and  the 
way  his  engineering  education  at  Maryland 
prepared  him  to  meet  those  challenges. 

The  annual  dinner  also  signified  the  chang- 
ing of  the  guard  of  alumni  chapter  officers.  Ron 
Smoker,  M.S.  78,  succeeded  Richard  A.  Rice 
'66,  the  first  president  of  the  Engineering 
Alumni  Chapter  under  the  College  Park 
Alumni  Association.  Smoker's  goals  include 
continuing  to  build  the  mentor  program,  in 
which  approximately  45  alumni  were  involved 
this  year;  involving  more  people  in  the  plan- 
ning stages  for  the  Bull  Roast  and  Annual  Din- 
ner; continuing  to  build  upon  good  feelings 
engendered  by  a strong  turnout  at  this  year's 
activities,  and  providing  interesting  activities 
for  the  alumni  by  listening  to  their  suggestions. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  or  comments, 
please  send  them  to:  Ron  Smoker,  Alumni 
Chapter  President,  c/ o Dean's  Office,  College 
of  Engineering,  1137  Engineering  Classroom 
Building,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  MD  20742.  If  you  have  any  questions 
about  the  chapter  and  how  you  can  be 
involved,  please  call  Pam  Stone  at  (301)  405- 
3854,  or  write  to  her  at  the  above  address. 
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Government  and  Politics 


College  of  Human  Ecology  School  of  Public  Affairs 


The  Government  and  Politics  Alumni  Chap- 
ter has  held  a series  of  well-attended  recep- 
tions, including  two  mentor  receptions  in 
which  students  were  matched  with  alumni 
whose  careers  reflected  the  students'  interests. 
This  exciting  program  resulted  in  several  stu- 
dent internships. 

Other  activities  included  a happy  hour 
reception  for  alumni,  a fall  tailgate  party  and  a 
reception  for  May  graduating  seniors.  Rep. 
Tom  McMillen  (D-Md.)  addressed  the  gradu- 
ating seniors,  relating  some  of  his  experiences 
both  as  a student  and  a member  of  Congress. 
The  chapter  plans  to  continue  both  of  these 
programs  and  hopes  to  include  speakers  and 
other  social  events. 

With  the  expansion  of  activities,  it  is  more 
important  than  ever  that  all  current  members 
begin  taking  an  active  role  in  the  operations  of 
the  chapter.  The  first  meeting  of  the  chapter  for 
the  new  year  was  in  September.  Monthly  meet- 
ings will  be  held  following  the  initial  meeting 
in  September.  There  is  a need  for  leaders  to  run 
for  office  and  head  committees  for  the  various 
chapter  activities.  To  get  involved,  please  con- 
tact President  Michael  Onley  at  (301 ) 493-9226. 


The  College  of  Human  Ecology  Alumni 
Chapter  is  geared  up  for  an  outstanding  semes- 
ter after  ending  the  spring  semester  of  1990  on 
a successful  note. 

The  annual  Awards  Night  was  held  on 
May  1,  an  evening  of  recognition  and  friend- 
ship. 

The  Alumni  Board  and  the  Dean's  Office 
hosted  a senior  reception  immediately  follow- 
ing graduation.  The  college  is  very  proud  of  its 
1990  graduates. 

Election  of  the  Alumni  Chapter  officers  was 
held  in  May.  Elected  were  president  May  Vech- 
ery,  vice  president  Gerry  Pickering,  secretary 
Joan  Bailey,  and  treasurer  Janet  Curley. 


College  of  Library  and 
Information  Services 

The  CLIS  Alumni  Chapter  is  actively 
involved  in  planning  for  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  school  and  the  10th 
Annual  Alumni  Day.  Both  events  will  be  cele- 
brated on  Nov.  2 and  3. 

On  Friday,  Nov.  2,  the  10th  Annual  Alumni 
Day,  entitled  "The  Impact  of  Information  Pro- 
fessionals on  Society,"  will  feature  speakers 
and  panelists  from  the  present  and  past  CLIS 
faculty  and  will  include  some  of  our  past  deans. 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  3,  a reception  will  be  held 
in  the  atrium  of  the  Elkins  Building.  In  addition 
to  all  CLIS  alumni  and  present  faculty  and  staff, 
we  will  be  inviting  past  deans  and  faculty 
members,  university  administrators,  local  and 
state  library  leaders  and  other  interesting  peo- 
ple. There  may  also  be  a special  event  for  mem- 
bers of  the  very  first  class. 

For  further  information,  please  call  Esther 
Herman  at  (301)  405-2064  or  Karen  Pomerantz, 
program  chair,  at  (301)  445-6204. 


In  1984  the  School  graduated  its  first  class; 
alumni  now  number  nearly  200,  including 
graduates  of  the  Master  of  Public  Management 
and  Master  of  Public  Policy  programs.  The 
School  of  Public  Affairs  alumni  chapter  was 
founded  in  the  fall  of  1987  to  respond  to  the 
common  interests  and  needs  of  graduates. 
Given  the  nature  of  most  graduates'  careers  in 
the  public  policy  arena,  the  alumni  chapter 
offers  two  opportunities:  to  remain  informed 
on  current  academic  research  and  to  network 
among  one  another. 

In  its  three  years,  the  chapter  has  been  very 
active.  It  has  sponsored  programs  on  current 
issues  in  public  policy,  including  welfare  and 
income  distribution,  international  trade,  the 
budget  process,  the  environment,  and  decision 
making  and  negotiation.  These  events  have 
taken  the  form  of  a distinguished  faculty  lec- 
ture series,  in  which  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton and  Maryland  communities  have 
participated. 

The  chapter  also  sponsors  continuing  edu- 
cation seminars  specifically  for  alumni.  In 
addition,  informal  gatherings  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  school  year  have  strengthened 
ties  between  alumni  and  current  students  and 
faculty. 

At  the  annual  spring  picnic,  Frank  Baitman 
was  elected  new  present  of  the  chapter.  Pam 
Guzzone  continues  as  vice  president.  Over  the 
next  year,  the  chapter  plans  to  expand  its  range 
of  activities  to  encourage  communication  and 
collaboration  among  alumni  working  in  the 
same  professional  fields. 

Since  the  first  alumni  directory  was  pub- 
lished, our  ranks  have  grown  significantly,  and 
the  chapter  is  planning  an  update  that  will 
include  information  on  the  types  of  careers 
alumni  of  the  school  have  chosen.  The  chapter 
is  investigating  opportunities  to  work  with 
other  groups  on  the  College  Park  campus  to 
raise  the  university's  profile  in  the  Maryland 
business  and  policical  communities.  If  have 
have  suggestions,  or  would  like  to  become 
more  involved  in  the  chapter,  please  contact 
Frank  Baitman  at  (202)  546-9238.  Updates  for 
the  alumni  directory  can  be  sent  to  SPA  Alumni 
Chapter,  Morrill  Hall,  College  Park,  Md.  20742. 


TRAVEL 


P 

I B or  unforgettable  memories,  wonderful  learning  oppor- 
tunities, friendships  and  fun,  consider  traveling  in  1991 
on  one  or  more  of  the  eleven  tours  hosted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  at  College  Park  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. If  you  want  to  "get  away"  before  the  1991  program 
begins,  we  will  be  departing  November  29  on  the 
England  Manor  House  Weekend.  All  tours  are  open  to  current  Alumni  Associ- 
ation members  and  their  families.  We  welcome  friends  of  the  university  who 
may  wish  to  travel  with  us;  they  may  do  so  by  joining  as  Associate  Members. 


England  Manor  House 
Weekend 

November  29  - December  3, 1990 


Enjoy  holiday  shopping  in  London  and  visit 
some  spectacular  sights  as  well!  Fly  from  either 
Baltimore,  Washington  or  other  gateway  cities 
to  London  and  spend  three  nights  at  a lovely 
manor  house.  Visit  Windsor  Castle,  see  the 
highlights  of  London  and  tour  Oxford,  the 
Cotswolds  and  Stratford-upon-Avon.  $799  per 
person  includes  airfare,  manor  house 
accommodations  as  well  as  breakfast  and 
dinner  daily. 


Travel  Agency:  Matterhorn  Travel  Service 
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To  receive  detailed  brochures,  fill  out  the  coupon  and  return  to: 

Mrs.  Joan  Patterson 
Office  of  Alumni  Travel 
University  of  Maryland  System 
Rossborough  Inn 
College  Park,  MD  20742 
(301)  4054678  or  1-800-336-862 


□ Elbe:  Pioneer  Cruise  Through 
Eastern  Europe 

□ England  Manor  House  Weekend 

□ Kentucky  Derby  Cruise  Aboard 
the  Mississippi  Queen 

□ Grand  Canyon  Weekend 

□ Lord  Baltimore  Tour  to  England 
and  the  Scottish  Borders 

□ Munich  Oktoberfest 

□ Polynesia,  Hawaii  and  Tahiti 
Cruise  Aboard  the  "Sea  Princess" 

□ Pousadas  and  Paradors  of 
Portugal  and  Spain 


□ San  Francisco  Bay  & California 
Delta  Exploration  Aboard  the 
"Yorktown  Clipper" 

□ South  Pacific 

□ Turkish  Coast  and  Greek  Isles 
Cruise  Aboard  the  Luxury  Yacht 
"New  Renaissance" 

□ Virgin  Islands  Cruise  Aboard  the 
"Nantucket  Clipper" 


Name:  

Graduate  of : (Campus) 

Address:  City 

Phone:  (H) 


Class /Year: 

State Zip 

(O) 


□ I am  a Past  Traveler  □ I am  an  Associate  Member 

□ I want  to  become  an  Associate  Member 


COLLEGE  PARK 


ALUMNI 

ASSOCIATION 


Virgin  Islands  Cruise  Aboard 
the  “Nantucket  Clipper 

January  26  - February  2, 1991 


Escape  the  winter  blahs  and  enjoy  a week 
cruising  the  Caribbean.  Fly  from  your  gateway 
city  to  St.  Thomas  and  board  the  Nantucket 
Clipper,  a 100-passenger  luxury  yacht.  Ports  of 
call  include:  Tortola,  Norman  Island,  Virgin 
Gorda,  Jost  Van  Dyke,  St.  John  and  St.  Thomas. 
All  meals  included.  From  $1350,  with  special 
add-on  airfares  available. 

Travel  Agency:  Clipper  Cruise  Line 


South  Pacific 

February  6 - 19, 1991 


Explore  New  Zealand  and  Australia  on  a 
15-day  adventure!  Fly  from  your  gateway  city 
to  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  and  continue 
on  to  Auckland.  Spend  two  nights  in  Auckland, 
one  night  in  Rotorua,  two  nights  in  Queens- 
town, two  nights  in  Te  Anau,  two  nights  in 
Christchurch  and  three  nights  in  Sydney.  $4195 
per  person  based  on  West  Coast  departure. 
Price  includes  full  American  breakfast  daily, 
deluxe  hotel  accommodations,  welcome/ fare- 
well parties,  and  half-day  tours  of  Auckland, 
Queenstown,  and  Christchurch. 

Travel  Agency:  Alumni  Holidays,  Inc. 
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The  Kentucky  Derby  Cruise 
Aboard  the  “Mississippi 
Queen”  With  UMCP  Professor 
Douglas  K.  Carmel 

April  28  - May  5, 1991 


Fast  horses,  mint  juleps  and  "My  Old 
Kentucky  Home"  — a rare  opportunity  to 
combine  "a-steamboatin"'  on  the  Mississippi 
Queen  with  reserved  seats  at  the  117th  running 
of  the  Kentucky  Derby.  Fly  from  your  gateway 
city  to  Memphis  for  a seven-night  cruise  on  the 
famous  Mississippi  Queen,  with  stops  at 
Carruthersville  and  Paducah  enroute  to 
Louisville.  Motorcoach  from  the  river  boat  to 
view  the  Oak  Race  at  Churchill  Downs  on 
Friday  and  return  for  the  most  exciting  two 
minutes  in  horse  racing  — the  Derby  on 
Saturday.  From  $1280  plus  air  includes  all 
meals,  welcome/ farewell  cocktail  parties  and 
reserved  seats  at  the  two  races.  Optional 
seven-night  cruise  from  New  Orleans  to 
Memphis  and  optional  five-night  cruise  from 
Louisville  to  Memphis  available. 

Travel  Agency:  Grouptrav  National,  Inc. 

Dr.  Douglas  K.  Carmel 

To  enrich  your  Kentucky  Derby  experience, 
Dr.  Douglas  K.  Carmel  will  present  two  lec- 
tures on  board  the  Mississippi  Quern: 

1)  History,  breeding  and  economics  of  thor- 
oughbred horses. 

2)  A simple  guide  to  wagering  on  horses. 

As  livestock  extension  veterinarian  for  the 

Virginia-Maryland  Regional  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  Douglas  Carmel  has  spent 
much  of  his  career  working  with  horses.  From 
involvement  in  embryo  transfer  and  artificial 
insemination  procedures  in  Minnesota  and 
New  York  to  applied  research  in  equine  nutri- 
tion and  disease  in  Maryland,  Dr.  Carmel  is 
deeply  committed  to  promoting  preventative 
health  practices  on  horse  farms.  In  his  capacity 
as  a faculty  member  of  the  regional  college,  he 
has  conducted  numerous  meetings,  work- 
shops and  other  continuing  education  pro- 
grams for  horse  owners,  veterinarians  and  4-H 
groups. 

Although  not  a "track-side"  veterinarian, 
Dr.  Carmel  does  enjoy  seeing  a good  horse  run 
and  appreciates  a hot  tip  now  and  then. 


Grand  Canyon  Weekend 

May  4 - 7, 1991 


Back  by  popular  demand!  Our  1990  offering 
was  so  successful  that  we  decided  to  sponsor 
this  unique  weekend  again.  Fly  from  either 
Baltimore  or  Washington  to  Phoenix  and  trans- 
fer to  your  resort  hotel  in  Scottsdale  for  one 
night.  Next  morning  motorcoach  through  the 
spectacular  Oak  Creek  Canyon  to  Sedona, 
enroute  to  the  Grand  Canyon.  Arrive  mid- 
afternoon and  view  this  "wonder  of  the  world" 
at  sunset.  Overnight  in  one  of  the  lodges  and 
spend  the  following  morning  hiking  the  trails 
or  viewing  the  awesome  gorges  one  last  time. 
Motorcoach  back  to  Scottsdale  for  another 
night  at  the  resort  hotel.  Fly  home  Tuesday 
morning.  $699  per  person  includes  airfare, 
deluxe  and  first  class  lodging,  daily  breakfasts 
and  dinners.  Prices  from  other  gateways  avail- 
able upon  request. 

Travel  Agency:  Matterhorn  Travel  Service 

Pousadas  and  Paradors  of 
Portugal  & Spain 

May  26  - June  8, 1991 


The  true  flavor  and  feel  of  old-world  Iberian 
elegance  can  be  found  in  Portugal's  Pousadas 
and  Spain's  Paradors  — former  monasteries, 
palaces,  castles  or  other  historic  buildings,  lov- 
ingly converted  to  modern  standards  yet 
retaining  their  classic  charm.  Fly  from  your 
gateway  city  to  JFK  and  on  to  Portugal.  Spend 
three  nights  in  Lisbon  and  one  night  in 
Guimaraes.  Motorcoach  to  Santiago  de  Com- 


postela, Spain  and  spend  one  night.  Next 
morning,  fly  to  Seville  for  three  nights.  From 
Seville,  motorcoach  to  Cordoba  for  one  day  and 
then  on  to  Jaen  for  one  night.  From  Jaen,  visit 
Granada  for  one  day.  From  Granada,  fly  to 
Madrid  for  three  nights.  $3499,  based  on  New 
York  departure.  Price  includes  deluxe  accom- 
modations, American  breakfast  daily,  wel- 
come/farewell parties,  five  lunches  and  four 
dinners. 

Travel  Agency:  Intrav 

Elbe:  Pioneer  Cruise  Through 
Eastern  Europe 

July  19  - 31,  1991 


Be  one  of  the  first  to  cruise  the  mighty  Elbe 
River  that  flows  between  West  and  East  Ger- 
many. Fly  from  your  gateway  city  to  sophisti- 
cated Hamburg  for  two  nights.  Motorcoach 
from  Hamburg  to  Magdenburg.  Then  embark 
on  a specially  chartered  river  vessel  for  a relax- 
ing five-night  cruise.  Ports  of  call  include:  Mar- 
tin Luther's  Wittenberg;  art-endowed  Dresden; 
Meissen;  and  scenic  Bad  Schandau.  Disembark 
and  travel  by  motorcoach  to  Prague  for  two 
nights.  Then  fly  via  scheduled  jet  service  to 
Berlin  for  two  nights  before  returning  home. 
$3795  per  person,  based  on  Dulles  departure; 
$3695  per  person,  departing  from  JFK.  Price 
includes  deluxe  hotel  accommodations,  all 
meals  aboard  the  river  boat,  half-day  sightsee- 
ing tour  in  Hamburg,  Prague,  East  and  West 
Berlin,  welcome/farewell  parties  and  full 
American  Breakfast  in  Berlin. 

Travel  Agency:  Alumni  Holidays,  Inc. 
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Lord  Baltimore  Tour  to  England 
and  the  Scottish  Borders 
With  UMCP  Professor  David 
Fogle 

July  31  - August  14, 1991 


This  two-week  tour  will  visit  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, the  Scottish  borders  and  North  York- 
shire regions,  York  and  London.  Fly  from  your 
gateway  city  to  BWI  or  Newark  airport  for  con- 
necting flight  to  Glasgow.  Spend  three  nights  at 
the  University  of  Strathclyde's  facilities.  While 
in  Glasgow,  the  focus  will  be  on  the  Art  Nou- 
veau "Glasgow  style"  and  the  works  of  archi- 
tect Charles  Rennie  Macintosh.  Motorcoach  to 
Edinburgh  and  stay  one  night  at  the  Dalhousie 
Castle  Hotel.  Drive  to  Kelso  in  the  romantic 
Borders  region  for  three  night's  accommoda- 
tions at  Sunlaws  House,  a charming  country 
house  hotel  operated  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Roxburgh.  Depart  Kelso  for  North  Yorkshire 
region  and  a three-night  stay  in  the  cottages  on 
the  grounds  at  Kiplin  Hall,  an  early  seven- 
teenth-century manor  house  built  by  George 
Calvert  (the  first  Lord  Baltimore),  and  being 
restored  by  UMCP  School  of  Architecture.  To 
complete  your  tour,  spend  three  nights  in  Lon- 
don. $3100  per  person  includes  airfare,  over- 
night accommodations,  continental  or  full 
breakfast  daily,  one  lunch,  twelve  dinners,  and 
a $250  tax-deductible  contribution  for  the 
UMCP  Summer  Program  in  Historic  Preserva- 
tion at  Kiplin  Hall. 

Travel  Agency:  Travel  Magic 


Professor  David  Fogle 

Professor  David  Fogle,  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  Graduate  Program  in  Historic 
Preservation,  has  published  works  on  architec- 
ture and  garden  design.  He  conducts  regular 
summer  programs  in  historic  preservation  in 
Cape  May,  N.J.,  and  North  Yorkshire,  England. 
For  many  years  he  has  organized  and  led  tours 
specializing  in  art  and  architecture,  including  a 
number  of  tours  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

The  "Lord  Baltimore  Tour"  series  which  he 
conducts  has  acquainted  interested  travelers 
with  Kiplin  Hall,  the  splendid  Jacobean  manor 
and  ancestral  seat  of  the  founders  of  Maryland. 
Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Fogle,  the 
UMCP  School  of  Architecture  is  participating 
in  an  ongoing  restoration  program  at  Kiplin 
Hall.  He  follows  the  motto  of  his  well-traveled 
college  professor  parents,  who  established  one 
of  Kentucky's  oldest  travel  organizations  in 
1910:  "The  world  is  a great  book  of  which  they 
who  never  stir  from  home  read  only  a page." 


Munich  Oktoberfest:  The  Alps, 
The  Rhine,  The  Romance  of 
Venice 

September  26  - October  3, 1991 


Oh  to  be  in  Germany  during  Oktoberfest! 
Now  you  can  enjoy  this  world-famous  festival 
plus  see  so  much  more.  Fly  from  BWI  or  your 
gateway  city  to  Frankfurt  for  two  nights.  Then 
motorcoach  to  Munich  and  enjoy  lunch  at  the 
Oktoberfest.  Depart  late  afternoon  for  four- 
night  accommodations  at  deluxe  hotel  in  lovely 
Alpine  Village.  Spend  the  next  three  days  visit- 
ing Innsbruck,  Venice,  Garmisch  and  Obe- 
rammergau.  Return  to  Munich  for  a half-day 
sightseeing  tour  and  proceed  north  to  Rothen- 
burg  Ob  Der  Tauber  for  dinner.  Following  din- 
ner, continue  to  Frankfurt  for  the  night.  The 
next  morning,  fly  home  from  Frankfurt.  $1495 
per  person,  based  on  BWI  departure.  Price 
includes  airfare,  first  class  and  deluxe  hotel 
accommodations,  continental  breakfast  and 
dinner  daily,  and  most  sightseeing. 

Travel  Agency:  Matterhorn  Travel  Senhce 

Turkish  Coast  and  Greek  Isles 
Aboard  the  Luxury  Yacht  “New 
Renaissance”  with  UMBC 
Professor  Jay  M.  Frey  man 

October  9 - 23, 1991 


Discover  the  glories  that  once  were  Turkey 
and  Greece.  Hear  the  history  and  relive  the 
legends.  Fly  via  your  gateway  city  to  JFK  and 
on  to  Istanbul  for  two  nights.  Board  the  luxury 
100-passenger  yacht  and  stop  at  the  following 
Turkish  and  Greek  ports  of  call:  Dardanelles; 
Dikili/Pergamum;  Kusadasi/Ephesus;  Kos; 
Rhodes;  Marmaris;  Antalya/Perga;  Crete; 
Santorini;  Mykonos;  and  Athens.  Disembark  in 
Athens  and  spend  two  nights  before  flying 
home.  From  $3699,  based  on  New  York  depar- 
ture. Price  includes  airfare,  deluxe  hotel  accom- 
modations,  all  meals  aboard  ship,  and 
American  breakfast  in  Istanbul  and  Athens. 

Travel  Agency:  Intrav 
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Exploring  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  the  California  Delta 
Aboard  the  “Yorktown  Clipper” 
with  UMCP  Professor  Emeritus 
Bernard  A.  (Pete)  Twigg 

October  12  - 19, 1991 


How  would  you  like  to  visit  California  from 
a luxury  138-passenger  yacht?  Fly  from  your 
gateway  city  to  San  Francisco  and  spend  two 
nights.  Motorcoach  through  the  Silicon  Valley 
to  the  Port  of  Redwood  City  and  board  the 
Yorktown  Clipper  for  five-night  cruise.  Ports 
of  call  include  Oakland,  Sausalito,  Sacramento 
and  Vallejo  with  touring  into  the  Napa  Valley 
wine  country.  Optional  one-day  tour  to  Lake 
Tahoe  available.  From  $1200  per  person.  Special 
low  round-trip  airfares  from  your  gateway  city. 
Price  includes  first  class  hotel  accommodations 
and  all  meals  aboard  ship. 

Travel  Agency:  Clipper  Cruise  Line 

f 


Dr.  Bernard  A.  (Pete)  Twigg 

Dr.  Twigg  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  Department  of  Horti- 
culture in  1959,  majoring  in  food  processing. 
Remaining  at  the  university,  Professor  Twigg 
was  involved  in  the  extension,  research,  and 
graduate  training  programs  in  food  science  for 
20  years.  His  extension  activity  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  first  and  foremost  programs  devel- 
oped to  work  with  the  food  industry.  In  1974, 
he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Horticulture,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  nine 
years.  He  was  awarded  the  title  of  professor 
emeritus  upon  his  retirement  in  1 983.  Since  1 983 
he  has  been  an  active  consultant  for  the  food 
industry. 

Dr.  Twigg  has  authored  95  articles  and  book 
chapters  in  the  horticultural  and  food  science 
areas  and  has  lectured  throughout  the  United 
States,  in  Trinidad  and  in  Europe.  His  co- 
authored two-volume  book  on  Quality  Control 
for  the  Food  Industry  became  a standard  text  and 
handbook  for  universities  and  industry.  His 
1989  edition  of  Food  and  Beverage  Technology 
International — USA  contains  a section  entitled 
"Californian  Winemaking:  An  Historical 
Review."  He  has  been  very  active  in  the  profes- 
sional society  of  the  Institute  of  Food  Technol- 
ogists (IFT),  both  on  a regional  and  national 
basis,  and  was  elected  as  a "Fellow"  of  IFT  in 
1982. 


Cruising  Polynesia,  Hawaii  and 
Tahiti  Aboard  the  “Sea 
Princess” 

Late  November/early  December  1991 


Jet  away  for  eleven  days  of  cruising  the 
incredibly  beautiful  islands  of  Polynesia. 
Depart  your  gateway  city  for  Honolulu  and 
board  the  Sea  Princess  for  a three-day  cruise  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  visiting  Maui,  Kauai  and 
Hawaii.  Then  enjoy  a leisurely  four-day  "mini 
cruise"  to  French  Polynesia  and  the  Society 
Islands.  Spend  the  next  three  days  visiting  Bora 
Bora,  Moorea,  and  Tahiti.  From  $2595  per  per- 
son, based  on  West  Coast  departure.  Special 
low  round-trip  air  fares  from  Midwest  and 
Eastern  cities.  All  meals  included. 

Travel  Agency:  Thomas  P.  Gohagan  & Co. 
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OCTOBER 

Women’s  Field  Hockey  vs. 
Pennsylvania,  7 p.m.,  Astroturf 
Field.  Call  314-7064  for  info. 
Dance  Performance, 

Improvisations  Unlimited,  8 p.m., 
EE  Studio/Theater,  $8.00  general 
admission;  $6.00  students  and 
seniors.  Call  405-3190  for  info. 


Public  Relations  Council 
Meeting,  1:30-3  p.m. 

Center  for  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  Studies  Conference  of 
Women  in  the  Renaissance,  Nov. 
8-10. 

University  Theatre:  "The  Wiz,” 
today-Nov.  11  & 15-17,  8 p.m., 
Sunday  matinee,  2 p.m.,  Tawes 
Theatre.  Call  405-2201  for  info.* 


University  Community 
Concerts,  featuring  Malcolm  Bilson, 
fortepiano,  program  TBA,  8 p.m., 
pre-concert  seminar,  6:30  p.m., 
Center  of  Adult  Education,  $17 
standard  admission,  $14.50 
students  and  seniors.  Call 
4034239  for  info.* 

Women’s  Studies  Polyseminar 
Series:  “Feminist  Theory  and 
Women's  Activism,”  2203  Art/Soc. 


Architecture  Lecture,  Charles 

Concerts,  featuring  the  Kuijken 

wEYZM 

Gwathmey,  Gwathmey/Siegel  Arch., 
New  York,  7:30  p.m.,  Architecture 
Auditorium.  Call  405-6284  for  info. 


NOVEMBER 


College  of  Library  and 
Information  Services  25th 
Anniversary  Celebration,  Nov.  2 3, 
1990. 


Quartet,  program  TBA,  8 p.m., 
pre-concert  seminar,  6:30  p.m., 
Center  of  Adult  Education,  $17 
standard  admission,  $14.50 
students  and  seniors.  Call 
403-4239  for  info.* 

Maryland  Invitational  Women’s 
Volleyball  Tournament,  UM  vs. 
Liberty,  8 p.m.,  Cole  Field  Flouse. 
Call  314-7064  for  info. 


AIDs  Awareness  Week— Nov. 
26-Dec.  1 

Women’s  Basketball  vs. 
Loyola,  5:15  p.m.,  Cole  Field 
Flouse.  Call  314-7064  for  info.* 
Men’s  Basketball  vs.  Towson 
State,  7:30  p.m.,  Cole  Field  Flouse. 
Call  314-7064  for  info.* 


Women's  Studies  Polyseminar 
Series:  "Feminist  Theory  and 
Women's  Activism,"  2203  Art/Soc 
Bldg. 

Faculty  Emeriti  Dinner 


Maryland  Invitational  Women’s 
Volleyball  Tournament,  UM  vs.  West 
Virginia,  2 p.m.,  UM  vs. 

Georgetown,  7 p.m.,  Cole  Field 
Flouse.  Call  314-7064  for  info. 


University  Theatre:  “Agnes  of 
God,”  today-Dec.  2 & 4-9,  8 p.m., 
Sunday  matinees,  2 p.m.,  Pugliese 
Theatre.  Call  405-2201  for  info. 


AIDS  Awareness  Week  Major 
Event:  Call  405-6692  for  info. 


Guarneri  Open  Rehearsal, 

7 p.m.,  Tawes  Recital  Flail.  Call 
405-5548  for  info. 


Women’s  Basketball  vs. 
Athletes  in  Action,  time  TBA,  Cole 


Field  House.  Call  314-7064  for 
info.* 


Urban  Studies  Ruskin  Lecture 
(Baltimore):  Paul  Brophy,  pres., 
Enterprise  Foundation 


Art  Gallery  Exhibition: 

featuring  the  “41  Etchings 
Drypoints"  of  Richard  Diebenkorn, 
today-Dec.  20,  The  Art  Gallery, 
Art/Soc  Bldg.  Call  405-2763 
for  info. 

Psychology  Distinguished 
Speakers  Lecture:  "Emotions  & 
Brain  Temperature,"  Robert  Zajonc, 
U.  of  Michigan,  4 p.m.,  1250 
Zoo/Psych  Bldg.  Call  405-5867 
for  info. 


Women’s  Basketball  vs. 
Richmond,  5:15  p.m.,,  Cole  Reid 
House.  Call  314-7064  for  info.* 
Architecture  Lecture,  Thom 
Mayne,  Morphosis  Architects,  Santa 
Monica,  CA,  7:30  p.m.,  Architecture 
Auditorium.  Call  405-6284  for  info. 

Men’s  Basketball  vs.  Southern 
California,  7:30  p.m.,  Cole  Field 
House.  Call  314-7064  for  info.* 


Multicultural  Awareness  Days: 

“Enhancing  Teaching,  Learning  and 
Working  in  a Culturally  Diverse 
Campus  Community,”  today  and 
tomorrow,  8:30  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Stamp 
Student  Union. 


Women's  Basketball  vs. 

Finnish  National  Team,  7:30  p.m., 
Cole  Field  House.  Call  314-7064  for 
info.* 


Maryland  International  Piano 
Competition  Winner  Recital,  Alice 
Tully  Hall,  Lincoln  Center. 


£1  Maryland 
Handel  Festival, 

today-Dec.  4 


UM  Opera  Performance,  7:30 
p.m.,  Tawes  Recital  Hall. 


DECEMBER 


University  Community 
Concerts,  featuring  the  American 
Brass,  program  TBA,  8 p.m.,  Center 
of  Adult  Education,  $17  standard 
admission,  $14.50  students  and 
seniors.  Call  403-4239  for  info.* 


UM  Chorus  Concert,  3 p.m., 
Memorial  Chapel. 

Guameri  Open  Rehearsal, 

7 p.m.,  Tawes  Recital  Hall.  Call 
405-5548  for  info. 

Women’s  Basketball  vs. 
Temple,  7:30  p.m.,  Cole  Field 
House.  Call  314-7064  for  info.* 

UM  Opera  Program,  7:30  p.m., 
Tawes  Recital  Hall. 

University  Theatre:  “Agnes  of 
God,"  8 p.m.,  Pugliese  Theatre. 

Artist  Scholarship  Benefit 
Concert:  featuring  an  evening  of 
one-act  contemporary  operas  by  the 
Maryland  Opera  Studio,  7:30  p.m., 
Tawes  Recital  Hall,  $10  standard 
admission,  $5  students  & seniors. 
Call  405-5548  for  info.* 

Maryland  Chorale  Concert, 

Memorial  Chapel 

Men's  Basketball  vs. 
Califomia-lrvine,  7:30  p.m.,  Cole 
Field  House.  Call  405-7064  for 
info.* 

Commencement 

Men's  Basketball  vs. 

Lafayette,  1 p.m.,  Cole  Field  House. 
Call  405-7064  for  info.* 


JANUARY 


Women’s  Basketball  vs. 

Coppin  State,  7:30  p.m.,  Cole  Reid 
House.  Call  314-7064  for  info.* 

Women’s  Basketball  vs.  Old 
Dominion,  7:30  p.m.,  Cole  Reid 
House.  Call  314-7064  for  info.* 

Men’s  Basketball  vs.  Clemson, 

1 p.m.,  Cole  Field  House.  Call 
405-7064  for  info.* 


Men's  Basketball  vs. 
Maryland-Baltimore  County,  7 :30 

p.m.,  Cole  Field  House.  Call 
405-7064  for  info.* 


£1  Men’s  Basketball  vs.  Virginia, 

7:30  p.m.,  Cole  Field  House.  Call 
405-7064  for  info.* 

3 First  day  of  spring  classes 
Men's  Basketball  vs.  Boston 
University,  7:30  p.m.,  Cole  Field 
House.  Call  405-7064  for  info.* 


Men’s  Basketball  vs.  N.C. 
State,  1 p.m.,  Cole  Reid  House. 
Call  405-7064  for  info.* 

Women's  Basketball  vs.  N.C. 
State,  time  TBA,  Cole  Field  House. 
Call  314-7064  for  info.* 

Art  Gallery  Exhibition: 

featuring  Van  Dyke’s  Antwerp, 
today-Mar.  15,  The  Art  Gallery, 
Art/Soc  Bldg.  Call  405-2763  for 
info. 

m Women’s  Basketball  vs.  Penn 
State,  5:15  p.m.,  Cole  Field  House. 
Call  314-7064  for  info.* 

Men’s  Basketball  vs. 
American,  7:30  p.m.,  Cole  Reid 
House.  Call  405-7064  for  info.* 


FEBRUARY 


Women’s  Basketball  vs.  Duke, 

7:30  p.m.,  Cole  Reid  House.  Call 
314-7064  for  info.* 

University  Community 
Concerts,  featuring  the  Cleveland 
Quartet,  program  TBA,  8 p.m., 
Center  of  Adult  Education,  $17 
standard  admission,  $14.50 
students  and  seniors.  Call 
4034239  for  info.* 

Art  Gallery  Exhibition: 

featuring  Van  Dyke's  Antwerp, 
today-Mar.  15,  The  Art  Gallery, 
Art/Soc  Bldg.  Call  405-2763  for 
info. 

Women's  Basketball  vs. 
Georgia  Tech,  7:30  p.m..  Cole  Field 
House.  Call  314-7064  for  info.* 


Art  Gallery  and  History  Dept. 
Symposium:  Van  Dyke’s  Antwerp. 
Call  405-2763  for  info. 

University  Community 
Concerts,  featuring  the  Taverner 
Choir  & Consort,  Andrew  Parrott, 
director,  program  TBA,  8 p.m., 
pre-concert  seminar,  6 p.m., 
Washington  National  Cathedral, 
$17.50  standard  admission, 
$14.50  students  and  seniors.  Call 
403-4239  for  info.* 

Artist  Scholarship  Benefit 
Concert:  “Happy  Birthday  Mozart," 
featuring  University  of  Maryland 
faculty  performing  works  by  Mozart 
and  his  contemporaries,  8 p.m., 
Tawes  Recital  Hall,  $10  standard 
admission;  $5  students  & seniors. 
Call  405-5548  for  info.* 

University  Community 
Concerts,  featuring  Emanuel  Ax, 
piano,  program  TBA,  8 p.m.,  Center 
of  Adult  Education,  $20  standard 
admission,  $17.00  students  and 
seniors.  Call  403-4239  for  info.* 

Men’s  Basketball  vs.  Georgia 
Tech,  7:30  p.m.,  Cole  Field  House. 
Call  405-7064  for  info.* 

Women's  Basketball  vs. 
Clemson,  7:30  p.m.,  Cole  Reid 
House.  Call  314-7064  for  info.* 

a Men’s  Basketball  vs.  North 
Carolina,  1 p.m.,  Cole  Field  House. 
Call  405-7064  for  info.* 


Women's  Basketball  vs.  North 
Carolina,  7:30  p.m.,  Cole  Field 
House.  Call  314-7064  for  info.* 

University  Community 
Concerts,  featuring  Pamela  Frank, 
violin,  program  TBA,  3 p.m.,  Tawes 
Recital  Hall.  $12  standard 
admission,  $9.50  students  and 
seniors.  Call  4034239  for  info.* 
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Women’s  Basketball  vs. 
Virginia,  7:30  p.m.,  Cole  Field 
House.  Call  314-7064  for  info.* 


Men's  Basketball  vs.  Wake 
Forest,  1 p.m.,  Cole  Reid  House. 
Call  405-7064  for  info.* 

Women's  Basketball  vs.  Wake 
Forest,  7:30  p.m.,  Cole  Reid 
House.  Call  3147064  for  info.* 
Artist  Scholarship  Benefit 
Concert:  featuring  James 
McDonald,  tenor,  faculty  member  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  8 p.m., 
Tawes  Recital  Hall,  $10  standard 
admission;  $5  students  & seniors. 
Call  405-5548  for  info.* 

University  Community 
Concerts,  featuring  the  Amsterdam 
Loeki  Stardust  Quartet,  program 
TBA,  3 p.m.,  Center  of  Adult 
Education,  $17  standard 
admission,  $14.50  students  and 
seniors.  Call  4034239  for  info.* 

Guameri  Open  Rehearsal, 

7 p.m.,  Tawes  Recital  Hall.  Call 
405-5548  for  info. 

♦Admission  charge  for  this  event. 

All  others  are  free. 


Men’s  Basketball  vs.  Duke, 

1 p.m.,  Cole  Field  House.  Call 
405-7064  for  info.* 


New  Jersey  Alumni 
Can  Sign  Up  For 
UMCP  License  Tags 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  will 
commission  special  University  of 
Maryland  license  plates  if  there 
are  at  least  500  alumni  who  will 
purchase  them  for  an  issue  price 
of  $50.  If  you  are  interested  in 
participating,  please  contact  alum- 
nus Larry  Plaxe.  His  address  is  5 
Woodland  Drive,  West  Paterson, 
N.J.  07424.  He  can  be  reached  at 
(201)  890-9080  (home)  or  (800) 
223-0504,  xl060  (office). 


Howard  County  Alumni  Club 

The  Howard  County  Alumni  Club  contin- 
ues to  have  a very  busy  schedule  of  activities 
for  1990-1991. 

On  March  29,  members  gathered  on  campus 
to  participate  in  a phon-a-thon  held  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  admissions  office.  Speaking  per- 
sonally with  Howard  County  students, 
members  had  an  opportunity  to  congratulate 
them  on  being  admitted  to  Maryland  and  to 
encourage  their  enrollment  this  fall. 

On  April  1,  the  chapter  held  a reception  at 
the  house  of  Ollie  and  Helene  Ensor  for  several 
incoming  freshman  at  the  university. 

On  May  1,  the  Howard  chapter  had  a joint 
reception  with  the  Terrapin  Club  of  Howard 
County.  Athletic  director  Lew  Perkins  and  Terp 
coaches  came  to  the  Columbia  Inn  and  talked 


to  about  75  alumni  about  Maryland's  sports 
program. 

The  club  sponsors  a Francis  Scott  Key  Schol- 
arship, awarded  for  the  first  time  this  fall. 

The  recipient  is  Matthew  H.  Baker  from 
Oakland  Mills  High  School. 

The  Howard  County  Club  also  awarded 
three  Benjamin  Banneker  Scholarships.  They 
were  awarded  to  Charles  J.  Huppmann  of  Mt. 
Hebron  High  School  and  to  Monica  M.  Greene 
and  Valerie  Ann  Barnes,  both  of  Centennial 
High  School. 

On  July  22,  the  club  held  its  annual  picnic  at 
the  pavilion  picnic  area  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Applied  Physics  Laboratory  in  Clarksville,  Md. 
The  club  invited  176  high  school  seniors  admit- 
ted to  the  College  Park  campus  for  the  fall  as 
well  as  the  scholarship  winners.  Several  offi- 
cials from  the  College  Park  campus  attended. 

This  year's  president-elect,  Bruce  Ensor  of 
Fulton,  was  elected  president  for  the  1990-91 
year  along  with  other  officers  selected  during 
the  annual  meeting  held  at  the  picnic. 

During  the  coming  year,  the  club  will  con- 
tinue fund-raising  efforts  for  its  scholarship 
program  by  continuing  its  annual  50-50  raffle 
and  by  a fund-raiser  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Francis  Scott  Key  scholarship.  It  will  also  have 
several  social  events.  The  bi-monthly  "Alumni 
Updates"  will  highlight  our  activities,  so  please 
read  it  to  keep  up-to-date  on  our  activities. 

Any  Howard  County  resident  interested  in 
participating  in  the  club's  activities,  donating 
to  the  scholarship  programs  or  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  club's  board  should  contact 
Bruce  Ensor  at  498-3062. 


Prince  George’s  County 
Alumni  Club 

The  club  presented  the  Goddard  Medal, 
which  recognizes  the  outstanding  male  and 
female  students  in  the  senior  class  from  Prince 
George's  County,  to  Sherita  Hill,  a biology  and 
pre-medicine  major  from  Upper  Marlboro,  and 
to  Daniel  A.  Cronin,  a personnel  and  labor 
relations  major  from  Hyattsville. 

The  Goddard  Medal,  given  for  academic 
excellence,  high  moral  character  and  active 
involvement  with  campus  and  community 


activities,  is  the  oldest  continuing  student  rec- 
ognition award  presented  on  the  College  Park 
campus.  It  was  established  in  1911  by  the  sister 
of  James  Douglas  Goddard,  who  died  while  a 
student  at  the  university.  In  addition  to  the  gold 
medal,  Hill  and  Cronin  also  received  $100  sav- 
ings bonds. 

Officers  elected  for  1990-91  are:  president, 
Katherine  Wellington  (Beltsville);  vice  presi- 
dent, Jo  Anne  P.  Welsh  (Hyattsville);  treasurer, 
Margaret  Ann  Ross  (Bowie);  and  secretary, 
Mary  Ann  Granger  (College  Park). 

New  board  members  are  Cindy  Dean,  Carl- 
ton Green,  Carol  Gross,  John  McClananhan, 
Michael  Montie,  Deanna  Peel,  Darlene  Powell, 
Logan  C.  Schutz  and  Mary  Waltsak. 

The  Prince  George's  County  Alumni  Club 
pursues  educational,  charitable  and  social 
objectives  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  club  currently  has  4,000  members. 
For  information  about  club  activities,  call 
Katherine  Wellington  at  (301)  359-7300. 


School  Fair  Focuses 
On  Graduate, 

Professional  Study 

Thinking  of  going  back  to  school?  If  so,  meet 
representatives  from  240  law  and  graduate 
school  programs  at  the  13th  Annual  Graduate 
and  Professional  School  Fair.  The  fair  is  spon- 
sored by  11  Washington,  D.C.,  area  colleges  and 
universities. 

Gather  materials  on  programs  of  study  and 
attend  special  information  sessions  on  financ- 
ing graduate  study,  applying  successfully,  and 
career  options  in  the  field  of  law. 

Graduate  programs  will  be  featured  on 
Monday,  Oct.  29,  and  law  schools  will  be  rep- 
resented on  Wednesday,  Oct.  31.  The  program 
will  be  held  both  days  from  2-7  p.m.  at  the 
George  Washington  University  Marvin  Center, 
located  at  the  comer  of  H and  21  st  Streets,  N . W. 
Marvin  Center  is  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  the  Foggy  Bottom  Metro  stop.  Admission  to 
the  program  is  free. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  UMCP 
Career  Development  Center  at  (301 ) 314-7242. 
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ALUMNI  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

Full  Name Class  

Degree(s) Major/College 

Spouse's  full  name Class  

(if  joint)* 

Degree(s) Major/College 

Your  Social  Security  # 

Mailing  Address  

(Apartment  or  Street  number) 


COLLEGE  PARK 

ALUMNI 


ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP 

Check  membership  desired: 


ALUMNI 


□ Individual $25 

□ Joint  (husband  & wife) $35 


City 


State 


Zip 


Mail  to: 


Telephone  numbers:  day  ( ) 

evening  ( ) 

*Both  husband  and  wife  attend  UMCP. 

Check  made  payable  to  UMCP  Alumni  Association  enclosed  for  $ 


College  Park  Alumni  Association 
University  of  Maryland 
Rossborough  Inn 
College  Park.  MD  20742 


Student  Alumni  Board 


For  the  Student  Alumni  Board,  the  spring  of 
1990  was  filled  with  exciting  projects  and 
events.  The  board  was  called  upon  by  the  ath- 
letic department  to  provide  spirit  and  to  assist 
with  give-aways  at  Terrapin  basketball  games. 
Board  members  served  as  greeters  at  functions 
on  campus  and  for  Gov.  Schaefer's  "Maryland, 
You  Are  Beautiful"  campaign. 

Following  a very  successful  membership 
drive,  the  scholarship  committee  was  chal- 
lenged to  select  its  Fall  1990  J.  Logan  Schutz 
Scholarship  winner  from  a strong  group  of 
applicants.  Krishna  Mallik  joined  Amy  Lynne 
Wilson,  the  Spring  1990  winner,  at  the  annual 
Campus  Awards  Banquet  as  the  Student 
Alumni  Board  recognized  these  outstanding 
students.  Each  woman  received  a $900  award 
for  tuition  and  expenses. 

Finally,  the  Board's  spring  culminated  in 
Senior  Send  Off  1990,  the  annual  picnic  for 
graduating  seniors.  More  than  350  seniors 
gathered  for  an  afternoon  of  food,  fun  and 
prizes.  Basketball  coach  Gary  Williams  con- 
gratulated seniors  on  their  accomplishments, 
Alumni  Association  President  Evelyn  Valen- 
tine welcomed  seniors  to  the  ranks  of  alumni, 
and  Senior  Class  Gift  Committee  Chair  (and 
board  member)  John  Herstein  presented  the 
class  gift. 

Fall  1990  brings  new  board  leadership  with 
President  Heidi  Platt,  Vice  President  Tracy 
Mostow,  Treasurer  Sara  Gaughan  and  Secretary 
Kelly  Chapman.  Among  the  activities  planned 
for  fall  are  scholarship  and  membership  drives, 
Legacy  Day  for  high-school-age  siblings  and 
children  of  alumni,  and  Survival  Kits. 

For  more  information  about  the  Student 
Alumni  Board  and  its  activities,  write  or  call  the 
Office  of  Alumni  Programs  at  (301)  405-4678. 


Distribution  of  survival 
kits  is  one  of  the  many 
activities  planned  for 
this  fall. 


A Dancing  and  Engineering  Duo 

Larry  Davis  75  (Electrical  Engineering)  read  in  College  Park 
magazine  that  his  alma  mater  was  having  an  alumni  dinner 
in  Annapolis  in  June.  He  decided  he  would  go  to  recruit 
minority  engineers  from  Maryland  for  Motorola,  the  company  for 
which  he  works.  Davis  has  been  senior  staff  engineer  for  the  last  five 
years. 

"We're  no  better  than  the  personnel  we  can  recruit  and  retain,"  Davis 
says. 

Davis  recalls  his  time  spent  co-oping  in  St.  Mary's  County  at  the 
Naval  Air  Test  Center  (NATO  in  Patuxent  River  as  a fascinating  expe- 
rience. His  was  the  last  class  to  participate  in  this  five-year  program. 
He  spent  his  first  two  years  at  the  NATC,  then  transferred  back  to 
College  Park  to  finish  his  electrical  engineering  degree. 

Davis  remembers  that  he  was  one  of  only  two  blacks  in  electrical 
engineering.  The  other  was  a French  student  whose  name  he  remembers 
just  like  it  was  yesterday. 

Davis  is  actively  involved  in  the  career  of  his  wife,  Renee  Oliver 
Davis.  He's  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  dance  company 
for  which  she  dances,  the  Desert  Dance  Theatre  in  Chandler,  Ariz. 

Renee  78  (Modern  Dance)  is  the  rehearsal  director  of  the  Desert 
Dance  Company.  She  also  does  costume  designing  for  performances 
there. 

Desert  Dance  Company  is  a non-profit  organization. 

Renee  Davis  did  not  start  serious  dance  training  until  college.  She 
danced  with  the  Baltimore  Dance  Theater  while  they  lived  in  Maryland. 

Renee  is  also  active  in  a children's  program  in  Arizona . Three  dancers 
and  four  musicians  get  together  and  illustrate  a popular  storybook 
story.  They  have  performed  in  schools  throughout  the  Phoenix  area. 

Davis  also  dances  with  the  resident  company  of  the  Herberger  Dance 
Company  in  Phoenix. 

"I've  always  feel  like  [dance  is]  an  addiction  with  me,"  she  says. 
The  two  have  a seven-year-old  daughter  named  Sakeena.  Larry 
Davis  says,  "She'll  be  an  engineer  who  dances." 


CLASS  NOTES 


KEY 

AGRI  = 
ARCH  = 
ARHU  = 


EDUC 

ENGR 

GRAD 

HUEC 

JOUR 

LFSC 

PERH 


PUAF 

UGS 


College  of  Agriculture 
School  of  Architecture 
College  of  Arts  and 
Humanities 
College  of  Business 
and  Management 
College  of  Behavioral 
and  Social  Sciences 
College  of  Library  and 
Information  Services 
College  of  Computer, 
Mathematical,  and 
Physical  Science 
College  of  Education 
College  of  Engineering 
Graduate  School 
College  of  Human 
Ecology 

College  of  Journalism 
College  of  Life  Sciences 
College  of  Physical 
Education,  Recreation, 
and  Health 
School  of  Public 
Affairs 

Undergraduate 

Studies 


1^1 

Eleanor  Robey,  EDUC,  has  been  named 
by  a Times-Crescent  (LaPlata,  Md.) 
reader's  survey  as  a woman  who  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  local 
and  national  history.  She  has  been 
instrumental  in  founding  the  local 
Association  for  Handicapped  and 
Retarded  Children. 

KM 

Harry  E.  Sturdevant,  HUEC,  has  been 
named  chairman  emeritus  after  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  McCrone 
Inc.  since  1983.  Sturdevant  is  an  engi- 
neer and  land  surveyor. 


Itfl 

Walter  H.  Kirk,  PERH,  is  the  president  of 
the  Baptist  Home  Missions  and  South- 
east Moderator  for  the  Fundamental 
Baptist  Fellowship.  He  resides  in  Loui- 
siana, Mo. 

James  H.  Radcliffe,  ARHU,  is  vice  pres- 
ident and  general  counsel  for  the  Cata- 
lina Freight  Line  and  Seaway  Co.  He 
resides  in  Cumberland,  Md. 


Allen  Scott,  JOUR,  is  assistant  editor  of 
Tucson  Lifestyle  magazine  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.  He  also  teaches  writing  and  jazz 
history  courses  at  a local  community 
college. 


UX 1 

Lee  Derkay,  JOUR,  runs  Lee  Derkay  & 
Associates,  a company  which  repre- 
sents a number  of  convention  and  visi- 
tors bureaus  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area.  It  also  markets  professional  ath- 
letes to  associations  for  trade  shows  and 
special  events. 

Martin  S.  Zadravec,  JOUR,  is  assistant 
editor  of  "TV  Week"  in  the  Washington 
Post.  He  resides  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


i«! 

Edward  A.  Charron,  BMGT,  represented 
the  university  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
sixth  president  of  Jacksonville  Univer- 
sity. 

Charles  P.  Grier  has  been  named  to  the 
USO  World  Board  of  Governors.  He  is 
senior  vice  president  for  the  Dr.  Pep- 
per/Seven Up  Companies  in  St.  Louis. 


U&t 

Thomas  R.  Paxman,  JOUR,  is  chairman 
of  Hutchins  and  Wheeler's  civil  litiga- 
tion department  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Adele  Chidakel  Schwartz,  JOUR,  is  U S. 
editorial  director  of  Airport  Forum  mag- 
azine. She  resides  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

John  Franklin  (Frank)  Weedon,  JOUR, 
has  worked  for  the  last  31  years  for  the 
North  Carolina  State  University. 

George  Wells,  JOUR,  is  the  president  of 
George  Wells  & Associates  Inc.,  a mar- 
keting communications  firm  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  His  firm  publishes 
Washington  Bei’erage  Insight. 


A.  Jerome  (Jerry)  Jewler,  JOUR,  is  pro- 
fessor of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  In  May  1989,  he 
returned  to  College  Park  to  conduct  a 
workshop  on  "The  Psychology  of 
Advertising." 
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Gershon  Kekst,  BSOS,  is  president  and 
CEO  of  Kekst  & Co.,  a public  relations 
firm  in  New  York  City. 

Dennis  W.  Sheehan,  EDUC,  M.B.A.  '57, 
Ph.D.  '64,  has  been  elected  as  a member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  chair- 
man, president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  AXIA  Inc.  in  Oak  Brook,  111. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  David  W.  Starr 

(ret.)  is  enjoying  life  as  an  artist  after 
retirement  in  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 


U&l 

Hillard  Folus,  JOUR,  has  been  president 
of  Baltimore  Aluminum  Inc.  for  the  last 
25  years. 

Gerard  F.  Hurley,  JOUR,  is  executive 
vice  president  of  the  National  Club 
Association  (NCA).  He  resides  in 
Gaithersburg,  Md. 

Rudolph  A.  Vignone  has  been  named  to 
the  USO  World  Board  of  Governors.  He 
is  vice  president  of  government  rela- 
tions for  the  Goodyear  Rubber  and  Tire 
Co.  in  Washington,  D.C. 


William  H.  Bright,  BMGT,  is  managing 
the  development  of  the  new  University 
Corporate  Research  Park  (UCRP)  of  the 
Michigan  State  University  in  East  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Harold  Gershowitz,  JOUR,  is  senior  vice 
president  of  Waste  Management  Inc.  in 
Oak  Brook,  111. 

Leonard  R.  Goldstein  has  been  elected 
to  the  vice  presidency  and  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Peoples  Pro  Bono 
Action  Center  Inc.  He  also  serves  as 
president  of  the  Law  Foundation  of 
Prince  George's  County  (Md.)  Inc. 

Robert  W.  (Bob)  Irelan,  JOUR,  is  corpo- 
rate vice  president  of  public  relations 
for  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemical 
Corp.  in  Oakland,  Calif. 
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Henry  Lowe,  EDUC,  recently  played  the 
third  and  final  dedicatory  recital  on  the 
Visser-Rowland  Organ  at  TheChurch  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Oxford,  Md.  He  is 
organist/director  of  music  at  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  Baltimore. 
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Barry  M.  Allen,  JOUR,  is  senior  vice 
president  of  corporate  affairs  for  Man- 
ning, Selvage  & Lee  in  New  York  City. 

Edmund  F.  Scherr,  JOUR,  is  a diplomatic 
correspondent  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Chet  Steckel,  JOUR,  is  an  intelligence 
analyst  for  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  & 
Threat  Analysis  Center.  He  resides  in 
Sea  brook,  Md. 


Julie  Schmidt  Carvalho,  BSOS,  recently 
chaired  a panel  of  college  instructors  on 
innovative  methods  of  teaching  social 
science  at  the  1989  conference  of  the 
Capital  Area  Social  Psychologists  Asso- 
ciation. 

Ernest  Freda,  JOUR,  is  assistant 
national  editor  of  The  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution. 

James  E.  Fowler,  JOUR,  is  publisher  and 
editorial  director  of  Scrap  Processing  and 
Recycling  for  the  Institute  of  Scrap 
Recycling  Industries  in  Washington, 
D.C. 
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Philip  J.  Statton  has  been  elected  to  a 
three-year  term  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers Association.  He  is  president  of 
the  Statton  Furniture  Manufacturing 
Co.  in  Hagerstown,  Md. 


George  Doetsch,  JOUR,  is  president 
and  owner  of  Monument  Ford  Inc.  in 
Baltimore. 


Charles  C.  Carey  Jr.,  ENGR,  has  been 
elected  senior  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  commercial 
accounts  division  of  Epsilon,  a U.S. 
data-base  marketing  company  in  Bur- 
lington, Mass. 

Ron  Schwartman,  JOUR,  is  owner  and 
president  of  The  Baer  Group  Inc.,  a stan- 
dardized sanitation  systems  corpora- 
tion in  Savage,  Md. 


Steven  Groer,  JOUR,  has  been  a staff 
photographer  for  the  last  11  years  for 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver. 

Ron  Oberman,  JOUR,  is  the  president  of 
CBS  Records  in  Los  Angeles. 


David  R.  Johnson,  ARHU,  associate  pro- 
fessor and  English  department  head  at 
Layfayette  College  in  Easton,  Pa., 
received  the  Christian  R.  and  Mary 
Lindback  Award  for  distinguished 
teaching  and  contribution  to  the  cam- 
pus community. 

William  Mayer,  BMGT,  M.  B.  A.,  has  been 
named  to  Tulane  University's  board  of 
administrators  in  New  Orleans.  He  is 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
CS  First  Boston  Merchant  Bank  in  New 
York. 

Janice  Mostow,  EDUC,  is  principal  of 
the  Briggs  Chaney  area  middle  school 
in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


Richard  B.  Edelman,  BMGT,  M.B.A.  70, 
Ph.D.  (CBM)  75,  has  been  awarded  the 
American  Association  of  Individual 
Investors  Award  for  the  best  paper  in 
investments.  He  is  professor  of  finance 
in  the  Kogod  College  at  the  American 
University  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Carlton  "Bud"  Felty,  AGRI,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
McCrone  Inc.,  based  in  Annapolis,  Md. 
He  is  the  branch  manager  of  McCrone's 
Elkton,  Md.,  office. 

Fayette  M.  “Chunky"  Latham  III,  ENGR, 
is  the  president  of  McCrone  Inc.  in 
Annapolis,  Md.  McCrone  is  a company 
of  engineers,  planners  and  land  survey- 
ors. 

Michael  J.  Rawl,  ARHU,  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  of  public 
affairs  at  Intelligent  Electronic,  the 
nation's  largest  network  of  computer 
dealers.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
external  corporate  communications 
with  the  media  and  investment  analysts 
and  will  manage  IE's  community  rela- 
tions activities. 


John  W.  Swann,  LFSC,  Ph  D.  74, 
recently  received  an  Epilepsy  Research 
Award  of  $50,000  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  is 
associate  professor  of  public  health  and 
member  of  the  Developmental  Neuro- 
biology Research  Center  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany. 


Joan  M.  Eisenberg  EDUC,  has  become 
the  first  certified  bath  designer  in  Mary- 
land and  one  of  the  first  in  the  country 
by  the  National  Kitchen  and  Bath  Asso- 
ciation. She  is  president  of  JM  E Consult- 
ing Inc.,  an  independent  kitchen  and 
bath  design  firm. 

H.  Allen  Whitehead,  BMGT,  73  LAW, 
has  become  associated  with  the  College 
Park,  Md.,  law  firm  of  Goldstein  and 
Baron,  Chartered.  He  will  continue  with 
his  practice  of  estate  planning  and 
administration,  corporate  partnership 
and  business  and  tax  planning. 


Alumnus  Receives  Navy’s  Highest  Award 


Retired  reserve  Rear  Admiral  Stephen  T.  Quigley,  Ph.D.  '59  (Chem- 
istry), was  recently  presented  with  the  Navy's  Distinguished 
Public  Service  Award.  The  award  is  the  highest  form  of 
recognition  bestowed  upon  an  individual  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
Quigley's  career  in  the  Navy  has  spanned  more  than  46  years, 
including  active  duty  during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

His  recognition  also  encompasses  over  1 7 years  of  service  as  a specia  1 
assistant  to  the  last  five  chiefs  of  naval  operations. 

In  addition  to  Quigley's  successful  military  career,  he  also  has  had 
a successful  civilian  career.  He  served  two  terms  as  commissioner  of 
administration  for  the  state  of  Minnesota  from  1963  to  1966.  He  also 
was  the  director  of  government  and  public  affairs  for  the  American 
Chemical  Society 
from  1966  to  1978. 


Retired  reserve  Rear 
Adm.  Stephen  T. 
Quigley  (center) 
receives  award  from 
Adm.  Carlisle  A.  H. 
Trost,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Looking 
on  is  Quigley's  wife, 
Carol  Rogers.  ► 
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Tim  Kurkjian: 

He  Has  the  Inside  Story  on  Baseball 

Tim  Kurkjian  78  (journalism)  thought  he  jinxed  the 
baseball  teams  he  covered  as  a reporter  from  1982  to 
1989.  Then  the  Baltimore  Orioles  almost  won  the 
American  League  East  last  year.  And  then  he  landed  a job  as 
the  regular  notes  columnist  for  Sports  Illustrated' s "Inside  Base- 
ball" section.  He's  a jinx  no  more. 

Kurkjian  started  out  writing  short  pieces  for  The  Washington 
Star  and  the  Baltimore  News- American  after  graduating  from 
Maryland. 

He  then  moved  to  Dallas,  where  he  covered  the  Texas  Rangers  for  four  seasons  for  The  Dallas  Morning 
News.  He  then  covered  the  Orioles  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  for  four  years. 

Kurkjian,  33,  a Bethesda,  Md.,  native,  has  been  covering  baseball  ever  since  he  was  a student  at  Walter 
Johnson  High  School  in  Bethesda.  He  served  as  sports  editor  for  The  Pitch,  the  school's  newspaper  named 
for  the  Hall  of  Fame  Washington  Senators  pitcher. 

Kurkjian  lives  in  Dallas  with  his  wife  of  six  years,  Kathy,  who  is  a lawyer. 

His  job  with  the  magazine  is  very  flexible.  He  says,  "I'm  allowed  to  live  wherever  I want  as  long  as  it's 
near  an  airport  and  a team." 

When  he  worked  for  newspapers,  Kurkjian  was  accustomed  to  filing  story  after  story,  day  after  day; 
he  covered  at  least  165  games  a season  for  eight  years.  Now  he  has  one  deadline  a week  to  meet,  and  he 
can  decide  the  day  before  a game  which  team  he  wants  to  cover.  He  says,  "It's  nice  to  have  that  freedom." 
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Franklyn  G.  Jenifer,  AGRI,  Ph  D.,  has 

been  appointed  president  of  Howard 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  is 
the  first  Howard  graduate  in  its  123- 
year  history  to  serve  as  president. 

Carolyn  Fay  Caricofe  Rabunsky,  HUEC, 
M.S.,  retired  in  1987  after  teaching  in 
Fairfax  County  schools  from  1956  to 
1962  and  teaching  in  Montgomery 
County  schools  from  1962  to  1987. 

Dr.  Beate  A.  Schiwek,  GRAD,  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  academic  affairs  at 
Felician  College  in  Lodi,  N.J. 
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Brenda  J.  Davis  has  been  named  senior 
research  consultant  with  Research  and 
Training  Associates  in  Overland  Park, 
Kan. 


William  D.  Draper  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  consultant  with  the  Washington 
consulting  office  of  Infodata  Systems 
Inc.  in  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Robert  W.  Ibach,  JOUR,  has  been 
elected  vice  president  of  Lesnik  Public 
Relations  in  Northbrook,  111.  He  will 
continue  to  direct  the  firm's  sports  pub- 
lic relations  practice. 
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Glenn  H.  Benedict  Jr.,  AGRI,  will 
become  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Salisbury,  Md.,  in  June  1991.  His  club 
classification  is  landscape,  design  and 
sales. 

David  Cooksey,  AGRI,  has  been  named 
development  division  project  manager 
of  The  Washington  Corp.  He  will  work 
in  LaPlata,  Md.,  where  he  lives  with  his 
wife  and  three  children. 

Vaugn  Lee  Fluharty,  BSOS,  is  a corpo- 
rate pilot  in  North  Carolina. 


David  R.  Given,  BMGT,  has  earned  the 
Residential  Member  designation  from 
the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers.  He  owns  a real  estate  valu- 
ation service  in  Huntington,  W.Va. 

Dr.  Sherman  S.  Hendrix,  Ph  D.,  GRAD, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Science.  He  is  a 
professor  of  biology  at  Gettysburg  Col- 
lege in  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Navy  Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Robert  G. 
Ippolito,  EDUC,  returned  to  San  Diego 
upon  completion  of  a six-month 
around-the-world  deployment  while 
serving  aboard  the  guided  missile 
cruiser  USS  Long  Beach. 

Barbara  J.  Leap,  ARHU,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  director  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Information  at  Rutgers  University's 
Camden  (N.J.)  campus,  where  she  had 
been  the  assistant  director  since  1979. 
She  is  the  creator  and  editor  of  the  fac- 
ulty/staff newsletter  and  is  in  charge  of 
all  publicity  for  the  campus. 


Carol  Stober,  EDUC,  is  an  Alabama 
Arts  Council  solo  autoharp  artist.  She 
has  recorded  three  albums  and  an 
autoharp  instruction  book-cassette  set. 

Robert  C.  Wagner,  BMGT,  has  been 
appointed  executive  vice  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  Barlow 
Corp.  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  He  resides 
in  Bethesda  with  his  wife  and  two  sons. 

Patricia  A.  McCauley  has  been  named 
a partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Frank,  Bern- 
stein, Conaway  & Goldman  in  Balti- 
more. 

Glenn  A.  Nadell  has  been  appointed  tax 
department  chairman  of  the  national 
law  firm  of  Katten  Muchin  & Zavis.  He 
is  based  in  the  firm's  Chicago  office. 

Dr.  Richard  Steinberg,  BSOS,  has  a 
podiatry  practice  in  New  York  City. 
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Mary  Jean  Brady,  ARHU,  has  been 
named  area  manager-public  affairs  for 
Maryland  Natural  Gas,  a division  of 
Washington  Gas  Light  Co.  She  will 
serve  as  primary  liaison  between  the 
division  and  the  government,  business 
and  community  sectors  of  Montgomery 
County. 

Harold  W.  Larson,  BSOS,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  manager  for  market  planning 
and  development  at  the  corporate  head- 
quarters of  the  Wausau  Insurance  Com- 
panies in  Wausau,  Wis. 

Peggy  Tevis,  BSOS,  is  working  for  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  She  resides  in 
Arlington,  Va. 

Chris  Xenos,  BSOS,  is  senior  case  man- 
ager of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
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Janice  M.  Breslin,  EDUC,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  State  Scholar- 
ship Administration  of  the  Maryland 
Higher  Education  Commission.  She  has 
served  in  Maryland  higher  education 
for  15  years. 
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Lawrence  Guest,  BSOS,  is  the  general 
manager  of  the  Tysons  Comer  Marriott 
in  Virginia.  He  resides  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

Thomas  R.  Rider,  PERH,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  recreation  and 
parks  by  the  Queen  Anne's  County 
(Md.)  Commissioners.  Hehasbeen  with 
the  department  for  12  years. 
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George  F.  McWilliams,  ARHU,  recently 
had  his  art  works  displayed  at  the  North 
End  Gallery  in  Leonardtown,  Md. 
McWilliams'  work  reflects  his  love  of 
southern  Maryland's  marine  and  rural 
scenery. 

Angelique  A.  Pefinis,  BSOS,  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  credit  and 
operations  for  Atlantic  Leasing  & Finan- 
cial Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  the  Bank  of  Balti- 
more. 


USAF  Maj.  Gregory  S.  Paulakis,  AGR1, 
has  served  in  the  United  States  Air  Force 
for  the  last  12  years  and  commanded  a 
detachment  in  Panama.  After  gradua- 
tion he  served  in  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Korea  from  1975  to  1977. 

Steven  B.  Pusey,  ARHU,  has  been 
named  president  of  Hebron  Savings 
Bank  in  Hebron,  Md.  He  has  also  been 
elected  to  the  bank's  board  of  directors. 


Jim  Borchert,  Ph.D.,  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  history  at  Cleveland  State  Univer- 
sity, has  co-authored  the  book, 
Lakewood:  The  First  Hundred  Years,  1889- 
1989.  The  book  was  written  for  the 
Cleveland  suburb's  100th  anniverary. 
His  first  book,  Alley  Life  in  Washington, 
is  in  its  third  printing. 

Martin  Furman,  ENGR,  is  director  of 
engineering  for  Avery  International's 
commercial  products  division  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Stephen  Heffernan,  BSOS,  director  of 
Equifax,  an  Atlanta-based  consumer 
information  services  company,  has  been 
inducted  into  the  company's  Winner's 
Club  for  his  outstanding  performance, 
achievement  and  commitment  to  the 
company. 

Roger  N.  Nagel,  CMPS,  has  been  named 
director  of  operations  at  Lehigh 
University's  Iacocca  Institute  in  Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Brian  Porter,  JOUR,  EDUC,  M.A.  '87, 
has  been  named  director  of  the  public 
information  office  of  the  Montgomery 
County  (Md.)  Public  Schools.  He 
resides  in  Seabrook,  Md. 
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Peter  A.  Grefrath,  JOUR,  has  been 
i elected  president  of  the  700-member 
| New  York  chapter  of  the  International 
Association  of  Business  Communica- 
tors. He  is  manager  of  production  and 
graphics  in  the  marketing  and  sales 
i department  of  Continental  Asset  Man- 
agement. 


Navy  Lt.  Cmdr.  Earl  E.  Dove,  BMGT, 
returned  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  after  a six- 
month,  around-the-world  deployment 
while  serving  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier 
USS  Enterprise. 

Dr.  Karen  Hundemer,  LFSC,  a family 
physician,  has  joined  the  medical  staff 
of  the  Glade  Valley  Medical  Center  in 
Walkersville,  Md. 

John  E.  Kraus,  ARCH,  is  supervising 
construction  of  a new  apartment  build- 
ing at  Asbury  Methodist  Village  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.  He  has  been 
the  principal  of  John  E.  Kraus  Architec- 
tural Firm  since  1984. 
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Sherry  A.  Haven,  ENGR,  has  joined  Wes- 
ton & Sampson  Engineers  Inc.  in  Pea- 
body, Mass.,  as  a project  engineer. 

Barbara  Hodgins,  ARHU,  has  been 
awarded  a Silver  Marketing  Award  for 
Excellence  and  Innovation  (MAXI)  by 
the  Direct  Marketing  Association  of 
Washington,  D.C.  She  owns  a graphic 
design  firm  in  Baltimore. 
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David  Foxwell,  BSOS,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Record  newspapers  as  an 
account  executive  for  the  Real  Estate 
Guide  section.  He  resides  in  Rockville, 
Md. 

Gary  M.  Luczak,  ENGR,  M.S.  '87,  has 
been  named  an  associate  of  Greiner  Inc. 
in  Towson,  Md.  He  and  his  wife  reside 
in  Parkville,  Md. 


Powell  and  Powell: 

A Working  Partnership 
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Larry  J.  Fuschino,  BMGT,  M B A.,  has 

been  promoted  to  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent within  the  Bank  of  Hawaii's 
(Bankoh)  Dealer  Center. 

Kevin  P.  Hendon,  PERH,  is  teaching 
physical  eduction  in  Howard  County, 
Maryland. 

Neil  Moskowitz,  BSOS,  is  working  for 
Goldman  Sachs  in  New  York  City. 
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//T  1 he  sun  never  sets  on  Powell  & Powell,"  according 
to  its  owner  Clayton  J.  Powell  Jr.,  '78  (GVPT). 

For  the  last  year,  Powell  and  his  wife  and  part- 
ner, Darlene  Wright  Powell,  have  been  working  seven  days  a week, 
16  hours  a day  as  lawyers  on  the  way  to  the  top. 

The  Powells  call  themselves  "country  lawyers."  Powell  says 
downtown  D.C.  lawyers  refer  to  Prince  George's  County  as  the 
country  (their  law  firm  is  located  in  Greenbelt,  Md.).  But  he  says  that 
being  in  Prince  George's  County  allows  them  to  be  a part  of  the  real 
world,  dealing  with  real-life  cases  such  as  personal  injury,  medical 
malpractice,  work  discrimination  and  domestic  disputes. 

Powell  fights  for  his  clients;  winning  is  a necessity.  "If  I don't  win, 
I don't  eat;  therefore,  I must  win,"  he  says. 

Powell  was  the  fourth  black  from  the  University  of  Maryland  to 
attend  Harvard  Law  School.  At  Harvard  he  served  on  the  Civil 
Rights-Civil  Liberties  Law  Review. 

He  met  his  wife  while  she  was  still  a student  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Law  in  Baltimore,  and  they've  been  a team  ever 
since. 

His  wife  recently  was  selected  by  Governor  William  Donald 
Schaefer  to  serve  on  the  threemember  board  of  trustees  that  selects 
the  public  defender  for  the  state  of  Maryland. 

The  two  have  a 22-month-old  daughter,  Jessica.  "She  already 
knows  how  to  say  'office,'"  Clayton  Powell  says.  "She  already  knows 
how  to  say  'court.'" 

The  Powells  are  very  enthusiastic  about  their  new  firm,  and  they 
have  reason  to  be.  Right  now  they  are  reviewing  500  resumes  from 
lawyers  who  want  to  join  the  team  of  Powell  and  Powell. 


Alise  S.  Orloff,  EDUC,  is  a tour  guide  at 
the  United  States  Capitol  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Jennie  Fleming,  EDUC,  M.A.,  is  princi- 
pal of  the  Hopkins  Road  Elementary 
School  in  Germantown,  Md. 

Larry  Lessin,  BMGT,  is  co-owner  of 
"Save  6— The  For  Sale  by  Owner  Peo- 
ple." The  business  is  designed  to  save 
homeowners  the  six-percent  commis- 
sion charged  by  real  estate  brokers 
when  homeowners  sell  their  own 
houses.  He  resides  in  Germantown, 
Md. 

Peggy  Schaumburg,  AGRI,  M.A.,  is  an 
environmental  planner  for  the  architec- 
tural and  engineering  firm  of  Lorenzi, 
Dodds  & Gunnill  Inc.  She  resides  in 
Indian  Head,  Md. 

Ross  Wiczer,  BMGT,  is  co-owner  of 
"Save  6 — The  For  Sale  by  Owner  Peo- 
ple." He  resides  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


Marine  Capt.  Kevin  L.  Foley,  BSOS,  has 
been  awarded  the  Navy  Commenda- 
tion Medal  for  meritorious  service.  He 
was  recently  deployed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Maegan  Evans  Huhn,  BSOS,  Ph  D.,  is  a 

private  consultant  in  Virginia. 

Navy  Lt.  Ernest  M.  Mahone  has  com- 
pleted the  Officer  Indoctrination  School 
at  the  Naval  Education  and  Training 
Center  in  Newport,  R.I. 
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Dean  M.  Baudler,  AGRI,  has  been 
named  an  environmental  technician  at 
McCrone  Inc.  in  Annapolis,  Md.  He  will 
perform  wetland  delineations  and  pro- 
vide technical  support  for  the  McCrone 
environmental  team. 

Bonnie  Chiles,  BSOS,  is  a lobbyist  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Office  of  Radiation  Programs,  Radon 
Division,  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Nina  Dorogusker,  JOUR,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  management  supervisor  at 
Millsport  in  New  York  City.  She  orga- 
nizes and  manages  the  annual  Pizza 
Hut  All-Star  Softball  Game  televised  by 
NBC  Sports  and  heads  Pepsi-Cola's 
sponsorship  program  for  the  1990 
Goodwill  Games. 


Rev.  Mr.  Michael  D.  Class,  SJ,  BSOS,  has 
been  ordained  a priest  in  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  Madonna  della  Strada  Chapel 
on  the  Loyola  University  campus  in 
Chicago. 

Harry  Legum,  BSOS,  is  a staff  accountant 
with  Clifton,  Gunderson  & Co.  in  Balti- 


Donald  Harward  Is  Inaugurated 
As  President  of  Bates  College 


Donald  W.  Harward,  70  Ph.D.  (Philosophy),  was  inaugurated 
in  March  as  president  of  Bates  College  in  Lewiston,  Maine. 
Harward,  50,  has  been  a professor  for  the  last  22  years. 
From  1968  to  1982,  he  was  chairman  of  the  philosophy  department  at 
the  University  of  Delaware,  where  he  was  also  dean  of  the  honors 
college.  He  also  was  the  recipient  of  the  university's  Excellence  in 
Teaching  Award. 

From  1982  to  1989,  he  served  as  vice  president  for  academic  affairs 
and  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  College  of  Wooster  in  Ohio. 

Harward  is  only  the  sixth  person  to  serve  as  the  president  of  Bates 
in  its  135-year  history.  The  college  was  the  first  coeducational  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  in  New  England. 


Gerard  Evans: 

The  Art  of  Influence 

His  law  firm  has  been  referred  to  by  the  Washington  Post  as 
a "high-pedigree  tag  team  in  an  arena  dominated  by  solo 
operators." 

The  arena:  lobbying  the  Maryland  state  government  on  behalf  of 
clients  as  diverse  as  the  computer  company  Control  Data,  the  Mary- 
land Coalition  of  Interior  Designers,  Laurel  and  Pimlico  racetracks,  the 
Ryland  Group  construction  company  and  Crown  Petroleum. 

Gerard  E.  Evans,  M.A.  '82  (Government  and  Politics),  is  a partner 
in  the  firm  of  Rifkin,  Evans,  Silver  and  Lamone,  which  was  formed  in 
1989  after  the  four  partners  found  themselves  crossing  paths  in  Annap- 
olis during  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Evans,  who  lives  in  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.,  has  a law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Baltimore  and  specializes  in  handling  health  care 
cases,  drawing  on  his  experience  as  general  counsel  to  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  the  state  medical  society. 

He  is  deputy  chairman  of  the  state  Democratic  Party,  and  has 
worked  for  former  Montgomery  County  Executive  Charles  W.  Gilchr- 
ist and  former  Montgomery  County  Sen.  Victor  Crawford. 

Evans  devotes  considerable  time  to  the  College  Park  campus.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Rosalie  Reilly  Fund,  which  supports  Gubernatorial  Fellows 
at  the  campus  Center  for  Political  Leadership.  Last  year  his  firm  hosted  a 
reception  given  by  Gov.  Schaefer  for  Mrs.  Jehan  Sadat  and  in  support  of  the 
Anwar  Sadat  Chair  for  Population,  Development  and  Peace. 


Mark  D.  Mackler,  LFSC,  has  been 
named  district  sales  consultant  of  the 
year  for  Kaplan  Building  Systems.  He  is 
a modular  home  manufacturer  based  in 
Pine  Grove,  Pa. 

Mark  Opsasnick,  BSOS,  is  a freelance 
writer  who  was  featured  in  OMNI  mag- 
azine for  his  research  on  unexplained 
phenomena. 

Navy  Ensign  Deborah  K.  Ruttenberg, 

LFSC,  reported  for  duty  aboard  the 
ammunition  ship  USS  Pyro,  whose 
home  port  is  Concord,  Calif. 

Bill  Sher,  BSOS,  has  been  promoted  to 
chief  of  division  housing,  Department 
of  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment, in  Montgomery  County,  Md. 

Kirk  G.  Simpkins,  BSOS,  is  the  county 
attorney  for  Somerset  County  in  Mary- 
land. He  is  also  associated  with  the  law 
firm  of  Simpkins  and  Long  in  Princess 
Anne,  Md. 


Larry  Giser,  BSOS,  has  been  appointed 
law  clerk  to  Judge  Rufus  King,  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

D.  Christopher  Ryer,  BSOS,  is  the  first 
district  planner  for  the  city  of  Baltimore 
Department  of  Planning. 

Christopher  B.  Reilly,  BSOS,  was  elected 
the  youngest  mayor  in  the  124-year  his- 
tory of  Dallastown  Borough,  Pa.  At  27, 
he  was  also  one  of  the  youngest  mayors 
ever  elected  in  York  County,  Pa. 

Sheila  Sullivan,  BSOS,  is  a public 
defender  for  Prince  George's  County, 
Md. 


David  Davis,  BSOS,  has  received  a 
National  Science  Foundation  Grant  for 
research  on  comparative  political  econ- 
omy in  association  with  the  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder. 


James  A.  Harrison,  BMGT,  received  the 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administration's 
Young  Entrepreneurs  of  the  Year  award. 
He  is  a partner  in  the  microcomputer 
training  firm  of  The  Watchful  Eye  Inc. 
in  Bethesda,  Md. 

Richard  Lees,  BSOS,  has  had  an  article 
published  in  Psychological  Medicine  on 
the  relationship  between  smooth  pur- 
suit eye  movement  impairment  and 
psychological  measures  of  psychopa- 
thology. 

Douglas  Romage,  BSOS,  has  been 
appointed  as  a two-year  Research  Fel- 
low at  the  Institute  of  Southeast  Asia 
Studies  in  Singapore,  in  conjunction 
with  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Marine  1st  Lt.  Gregory  A.  Sopp,  HUEC, 
has  been  deployed  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  while  serving  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C. 
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Christopher  H.  Born,  ENGR,  has  been 
chosen  employee  of  the  year  for  the 
Atlantic  Division,  Naval  Facilities  Engi- 
neering Command  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  for 
his  many  achievements  as  a fire  protec- 
tion engineer. 

Navy  Ensign  Linda  R.  Early,  PERH,  has 
completed  the  Officer  Indoctrination 
School  at  the  Naval  Education  and 
Training  Center  in  Newport,  R.I. 

Ellen  Gilday,  ARHU,  has  joined  Gilday 
Design/Remodeling  in  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  as  an  interior  designer. 

Ted  Hart,  BSOS,  is  a stock  broker  with 
Dean,  Witter,  Reynolds  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Scott  Lankford,  LFSC,  a second-year 
student  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine,  has  been  accepted 
in  the  1990-91  class  of  the  HHMI-NIH 
Research  Scholars  Program  (Cloister 
Program).  He  will  study  the  hormone  in 
the  kidney  that  helps  the  body  retain 
water. 

Allison  Rand,  BMGT,  SPANISH,  is  an 
outside  sales  representative  with  Ultra 
Graphics  Copier  in  Los  Angeles. 


Lisa  Louise  Walker,  BMGT,  is  working 
with  the  law  firm  of  Weinberg  and 
Green  in  its  Baltimore  office. 

Gene  M.  Fatula,  UGS,  is  the  sales  man- 
ager for  TTE  of  Maryland. 

Sharone  Parnes,  JOUR,  is  a chief 
reporter  of  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  in 
Israel  for  the  I.D.F.  journal  magazine. 

Robert  Smucker,  CMPS,  has  begun  a 
three-year  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee assignment  in  Mandeville,  Jamaica, 
as  a computer  science  instructor. 
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Barbara  Baney,  BMGT,  has  been  named 
a staff  accountant  with  Stegman  & Co. 
in  Columbia,  Md. 

Andrew  Bonds,  Jr.,  BMGT,  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  marketing  for  DeLeuw  Cather 
& Co.,  general  consultants  for  the  Wash- 
ington Metro  Transit  System. 

Stacey  Campbell,  BSOS,  M.A.,  is  work- 
ing as  media  coordinator,  public  rela- 
tions person  and  writer  at  the 
Population  Institute. 

Paula  Ketter,  JOUR,  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  The  Gazette  Newspapers 
in  suburban  Maryland.  She  was  assis- 
tant sports  editor. 

Gregory  Donald  Larson,  LFSC,  is  work- 
ing for  Amvax  in  Laurel,  Md. 

Navy  Ensign  Nicole  L.  Maisoneuve  has 

completed  the  Officer  Indoctrination 
School  at  the  Naval  Education  and 
Training  Center  in  Newport,  R.I 

David  M.  Oliver,  BMGT,  is  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Prince  George's  County 
(Md.)  Board  of  Realtors.  He  also  owns  a 
house-painting  business. 

Metin  Omer,  BMGT,  has  been  named  a 
staff  accountant  with  Stegman  & Co.  in 
Columbia,  Md. 

Navy  Ensign  Peter  S.  Shirley,  ENGR, 
has  been  commissioned  to  his  present 
rank  upon  graduation  from  Officer 
Candidate  School  (OCS).  He  resides  in 
Reston,  Va. 


Alumna  Co-Authors  Book 
About  Hank  Williams 

In  addition  to  a pleasing  Southern  accent.  Dale  Vinicur  '67 
(English)  has  acquired  a reputation  as  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  country  music  legend  Hank  Williams. 

Her  new  book,  Still  in  Love  with  You:  The  Story  of  Hank  and  Audrey 
Williams,  was  co-written  with  Hank  Williams'  stepdaughter, 
Lycrecia  Williams,  "to  show  Hank  and  Audrey  as  they  really  were," 
says  Vinicur.  The  book  has  received  positive  reviews  for  its  balanced 
portrayal  of  Hank,  and  especially  of  Audrey,  and  has  sold  more  than 
8,000  copies  since  it  was  published  in  1989. 

In  1984,  after  working  for  twelve  years  as  a computer  program- 
mer in  Bethesda,  Md.,  Vinicur,  a native  of  Silver  Spring,  moved  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.  She  had  always  been  an  avid  country  music  fan 
and  had  toyed  with  the  idea  of  getting  a song  recorded.  Vinicur 
found  little  interest  in  her  songs,  but  she  did  find  a job  as  the  assistant 
reference  librarian  at  the  Country  Music  Foundation,  which  oper- 
ates the  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame. 

"One  of  my  projects  involved  writing  about  locations  of  historical 
significance  to  country  music  in  Nashville,"  says  Vinicur.  "One  day 
I saw  a house  being  built  on  Music  Row.  Part  of  it  was  two  rooms 
and  a bathroom  from  Hank  Williams'  original  house  on  Franklin 
Road  that  was  being  turned  into  a museum.  Lycrecia  Williams  was 
the  hostess." 

She  and  Lycrecia  soon  became  good  friends.  While  Vinicur  had 
read  many  biographies  portraying  Hank  as  a drunk  and  Audrey  as 
a manipulative  woman,  she  realized  Lycrecia's  memories  of  her 
parents,  especially  of  her  mother,  had  never  appeared  in  print. 
"There  was  another  side  to  Hank  and  Audrey.  That's  why  we 
decided  to  write  the  book,"  she  says. 

Vinicur  spent  three  years  interviewing  family,  friends  and  asso- 
ciates of  the  Williamses,  and  doing  research  at  the  Alabama  Archives 
in  Montgomery  and  the  Country  Music  Foundation.  Because 
Audrey,  like  Hank,  battled  with  alcoholism,  Vinicur  also  included 
research  on  alcoholism  and  co-dependency.  "Lycrecia  never  shied 
away  from  telling  me  of  her  parents'  troubles.  She  just  wanted  a 
book  that  didn't  focus  only  on  the  bad  times,"  she  says. 

Vinicur  is  currently  working  in  a realtor's  office  in  Bell  Buckle, 
Tenn.  (population  150),  where  she  lives  with  her  husband,  John 
Janis.  "I  had  to  get  a 
real  job,  but  I still 
keep  my  hand  in  the 
craft  by  writing  his- 
torical sketches  and 
personal  profiles  for 
The  Bell  Buckle  Gazette, 
which  comes  out  of 
our  office,"  says 
Vinicur.  "But  writing 
this  book  was  the 
most  fun  I've  ever 
had." 
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I l||  Changes  in  the  Landscape 

wJLm  iilluIWIImm  new  year  at  College  Park  predictably  brings 
change  and  some  measure  of  disarray.  Because  of  an 
unprecedented  number  of  construction  and  renovation 
projects  on  the  campus,  this  fall  was  more  unsettled — and 


a good  deal  muddier  — than  in  years  past.  University 


planners  say  the  campus  should  look  better  than  ever  by 


Thanksgiving. 


University  Grandfather  Clock 


We  take  great  pride  in  offering  the  University  of  Maryland 
Grandfather  Clock.  This  beautifully  designed  commemora- 
tive clock  symbolizes  the  image  of  excellence,  tradition,  and 
history  we  have  established  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park. 

Recognized  the  world  over  for  expert  craftsmanship,  the  master 
clockmakers  of  Ridgeway  have  created  this  extraordinary  clock. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  brass  lyre  pendulum  which  depicts 
the  Official  University  Seal  in  deeply  etched  bas  relief;  a striking 
enhancement  to  an  already  magnificent  clock. 

Indeed,  the  clock  makes  a classic  statement 
of  quality  about  the  owner. 

Each  cabinet  is  handmade  of  the  finest 
hardwoods  and  veneers  in  a process  that 
requires  over  700  separate  steps  and  the 
towering  clock  measures  an  imposing 
83”H  x 22'/4”W  x 12!4”D.  Finished  in  bril- 
liant Windsor  Cherry,  the  clock  is  also 
enriched  with  one  of  the  most  advanced 
West  German  timing  mechanisms.  Excep- 
tionally accurate,  such  movements  are  found 
only  in  the  world’s  finest  clocks. 

Enchanting  Westminster  chimes  peal 
every  quarter  hour  and  gong  on  the  hour. 

If  you  prefer,  the  clock  will  operate  in  a 
silent  mode  with  equal  accuracy.  Beveled 
glass  in  the  locking  pendulum  door  and 
the  glass  dial  door  and  sides  add  to  the  clock’s  timeless  and  handsome 
design. 

You  are  invited  to  take  advantage  of  a convenient  monthly 
payment  plan  with  no  down  payment  or  finance  charges.  Reser- 
vations may  be  placed  by  using  the  order  form.  Credit  card  orders  may 
be  placed  by  dialing  toll-free  1-800-346-2884.  The  original  issue  price  is 
$899.00.  Include  $82.00  for  insured  shipping  and  freight  charges. 

Satisfaction  is  guaranteed  or  you  may  return  your  clock  within 
fifteen  days  for  exchange  or  refund.  Whether  selected  for  your  personal 
use  or  as  an  expressive,  distinctive  gift,  the  University  of  Maryland 
Grandfather  Clock  is  certain  to  become  an  heirloom,  cherished  for 
generations. 


RESERVATION  FORM  • MARYLAND  GRANDFATHER  CLOCK  5 


Please  accept  my  order  for  University  of  Maryland  Grandfather  Clock(s)  @ 

$899.00  each.  tQmmity) 

(Include  $82.00  per  clock  for  insured  shipping  and  freight  charges). 

I wish  to  pay  for  my  clock(s)  as  follows: 

□ By  a single  remittance  of  $ made  payable  to  “Sirrica,  LTD.”, 

which  I enclose. 

□ By  charging  the  full  amount  of  $ to  my  credit  card  indicated  below. 


□ By  charging  my  credit  card  monthly  @ $89.90  for  a period  of  ten  (10)  months. 
Freight  charges  will  be  added  to  the  first  payment.  I understand  there  is  no 
downpayment  and  no  finance  charges. 


□ 


AMERICAN 


Full  Account  Number:  Exp.:. 

*On  shipments  to  North  Carolina  only,  add  5%  sales  tax. 


Signature Telephone  ( ) 

(Necessary  for  Delivery) 

Mail  orders  to:  University  of  Maryland  Clock,  c/o  P.0.  Box  3345,  Wilson,  NC  27895 

Purchaser's  Name:  

Address: 


City,  State,  Zip: 

Credit  card  purchasers  may  call  toll  free  1-800-346-2884. 

All  callers  should  request  Operator  717CM. 

NOTE:  All  orders  telephoned  or  postmarked  prior  to  December  5 will  be  guaranteed 
Christmas  delivery.  Installment  orders  subject  to  credit  approval. 
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Symbolizing  a tradition  of  excellence. 
83’’H  x 22y4”W  x 12y2”D.  Weight  107  lbs. 


UNIVERSITY  OK  M A R V L A N D A T C 0 I.  I.  E G E I1  A R K 


Receive  Income 
For  Life 

With  a Gift 

to 

UMCP 


§ 


BENEFITS  TO  YOU  FROM 
A GIFT  ANNUITY: 

• Fixed,  certain  dollar  income  for  life. 

• Sizeable  income  tax  charitable  deduction. 

• Increased  income  from  a low-yield  asset. 

• Avoidance  of  capital  gains  tax  on 
appreciated  assets  used  to  fund  annuity. 

• Satisfaction  of  supporting  the  University  of 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

Write  or  call  Leo  Geier, 

Director  of  Planned  Giving 
3300  Metzerott  Road 
Adelphi,  Maryland  20783 
(301)  853-3678  or  toll  free: 

1-800-289-8020 


“A  charitable  gift 
annuity  permitted  me 
to  make  a significant 
contribution  to  the 
University's  Capital 
Campaign  for  Athletic 
Facilities  while 
enjoying  income  for 
life.  And  I can  enjoy 
major  tax  savings  at 
the  same  time.  ” 


TOM  FIELDS 
UMCP  - 1942 


An  outstanding  athlete  during  his  college 
days  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  Col- 
lege Park,  Tom  built  a career  with  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  and  retired  a colonel. 
His  dedication  to  the  university  brought  him 
back  for  a second  career  as  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Maryland  Educational  Foundation. 

With  a charitable  gift  annuity,  he  was  able 
to  support  in  tangible  ways  the  program  he 
most  wanted  to  promote.  Future  generations 
of  students  will  benefit  from  his  gift.  And  he 
encourages  other  alumni  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  gift  annuities,  a great  way  to 
give  and  receive  at  the  same  time. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
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